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DOES ARCHA:OLOGY CONFIRM GENESIS? 


In these days of rapid accumulation of scientific data 
there is felt a strong tendency to anticipate final results as 
regards the effect upon knowledge, or what may have passed 
for knowledge, from other sources. There is danger of haste 
here and of passing ‘beyond the legitimate field of science 
- either to affirm or to deny. Especially is it true of the re- 
lations of men to the Bible, that some are disposed abruptly 
to reject its teachings on the ground that science has already 
disproved them, while others of the opposite type seek to 
compel science to support revelation. In both cases there 
may be a crude and superficial understanding of the Bible, 
and this may fall before science to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. The church has ceased to silence scientific man by 
means of the fagot or excommunication, and the scientific 
hostility to the church has also decreased. Men are becom- 
ing able and willing to study both sides of the shield. While 
Drummond was rather religious than scientific, yet he hon- 
estly intended to be both, and may be regarded as the fore- 
runner, in the nineteenth century, of a class of thinkers 
who will sometime prevail, being both religious and scientific. 


‘Such minds are taking up many aspects of the combination — 


of revelation and science in specific fields, and are doing 
this in a just spirit. The mistakes which they may at first 
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make will be corrected without reluctance on account of per- 
sonal reputation. 

It is the present purpose to describe the work of arche- 
ology and to show its effect upon the Bible in general and 
especially upon Genesis. | 

Archeology is defined by the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica” 
as “The science which deduces the history of man from the 
relics of the past,” and again it is defined as “ The science 
of antiquities ; that branch of knowledge which takes cog- 
nizance of past civilizations, and investigates their history 
in all fields, by means of the remains of art, architecture, 
monuments, inscriptions, literature, language, implements, 
custums, and all other examples which have survived.” 
(Century Dictionary.) | 

This gives a clear account of it, and it is further distin- 
guished by the “ Britannica” from an unscientific “antiqua- 
rianism which deals with relics of the past rather as objects 
of mere curiosity or as interesting merely on account of 
their antiquity,” but archzology studies them as “means to 
a scientific knowledge of the past.” 3 

This distinction is obviously that of the old lore from the 
new. Science is as old as Aristotle, or older, but it had so 
many centuries of suspended animation that we speak of 
modern science as of modern philosophy by a brief period 
and a short list of famous names. | 

There was always antiquarianism from the time that old 
structures attracted attention in Egypt or Chaldea, but it 
was not scientific, as astrology was not before astronomy 
came into being, and as alchemy was not before chemistry 
existed. For true science of the past eras a form of mind 
was required which had no being, even at so late a time as 
that of the Crusades, when a nail of the true cross could 
be found anywhere if the armies needed encouragement ; 
nor is it necessary to suppose that those discoveries were 
the work of sheer fraud, for the average priest was as irra- 
tionally credulous as the soldier. 
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Take a look into the narrative of brave old Sir John Man- 
deville, the Englishman who went out of his native St. 
Albans in the year 1322, and was gone in all some thirty- 
five years in “ Armenia, Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Syria, Media, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Chaldea, Greece, Tartarie, and divers 
other kingdoms,” and who saw, or thought he saw, or saw 
those who had seen (we cannot always tell which), the Ethio- 
pians with but one leg, and a foot so large that with it they 
“schadewethe the body agen the sun whaun thei wole lye and 
reste hem,” and there was paradise as high as the moon with 
a wall of moss about it, and a well in the middle sending out 
four streams, of which one was called Tigris, from the “ best 
that is faste runnynge” (Voiage and Travaile, p. 157); and 
he tells us that the Jordan is named from two springs, Jor 
and Dan (p. 303), and that the cedar trees bear apples as 
large as a man’s head, and that “ Noes Schipp” may be seen 
in fair weather on Mount Ararat. (p. 148.) 

Of course this unscientific antiquarianism remains to this 
day when the stone house of the Virgin is pointed out in 
Loretto, Italy, to which it is said to have been moved from 
Nazareth through the air; and when Sunday newspapers, 
seeking pious subjects, inform us that Pontius Pilate’s de- 
cree of judgment was engraved on twelve brass plates, one 
for each tribe of Israel, and that one of these plates has 
lately been found by a special correspondent. 

We might come much nearer home for examples of doubt- 
ful science and mention Mrs. Eddy’s adored etymologies of 
pantheism from the god Pan; of Adam from “demens, mad- 
ness, to undo, to spoil” ; and of Dan, “animal magnetism” ; 
and we might allude to Ignatius Donelly’s cryptogram, and 
the advertisements in the newspapers of thrifty dealers in 
curative forms of the occult art. But it is enough to note 
that archeology as a genuine science is a modern product 
of this incipient scientific age. Its history must therefore 
be short, and consequently nothing seems yet to have been 
written of it historically, except encyclopedic articles and 
introductory chapters. 
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Of course the revival of learning turned the attention 
of people to Greece, and made them desirous of seeing 
what might remain of its buildings, and thus it came about 
that two men named Spon and Wheeler traveled in Italy and 
Greece in 1675-6, and published accounts of their researches. 
About the same time the French artist Carrey made draw- 
ings of the Parthenon, and just in time, for it was greatly 
injured by the Venetian bombardment in 1687. The En- 
glishmen Stuart and Revett explored Athens in 1751-4. 
Herculaneum was discovered in 1720 and Pompeii in 1748. 
The Society of Antiquaries was incorporated in London in 
1751. The publication in 1764 and 1767 of two large works 
on the arts of the ancients gave to Johann Joachim Winck- 
elmann the title of the “Founder of Archzology.” He 
was the son of a poor shoemaker, was assisted to study at 
Halle, and died in 1768, having been for a number of years 
papal antiquary at Rome. From about 1812 onward the 
study of Greek antiquities was broadened by attempts to 
solve the problem, how far the Greeks were indebted to the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians. 

The well known archzological societies of the present day 
are of very recent date, the Palestine Exploration Fund of 
1865, the Egyptian Exploration Fund of 1883, and others 
later. The missionary has often been an archzologist, and 
the American Oriental Society was formed in 1842 to bea 
means of promoting the study of Oriental subjects, inclu- 
ding remains of antiquity, by missionaries active and retired, 
and others interested for any cause in aiding their researches. 

The result so far of all archzological research into the 
human past is a very simple and well accepted one. Leav- 
ing aside all questions of geological eras, whether river-beds 
prove man to have been of the ternary or of the quaternary 
period, and leaving aside also the special phases of the sub- 
ject presented by localities, we are led to the conclusion that 
man in general has passed through three periods, which are 
named from stone, bronze, and iron to denote his manufac- 
ture of implements now recovered from his places of abode. 
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In other words, man is found to have advanced by three 
marked steps in the intelligent use of his hands. At first 
he knew how to use stone, but he knew nothing of the 
metals. Nor could he polish his stone tools at first, but that 
came later. With his sharp stone which he learned to chip 
from a flint pebble, he worked on other stones and on bones 
and horns. That is the stone age, subdivided into two 
periods called palzolithic or rough stone, and neolithic or 
polished stone. 

_ After this came the use of copper, hammered cold and 
cut by the stone edge, and then men began melting it in 
fire and moulding it, and then came the alloying it with tin, 
and so stone was superseded by bronze, and this was the 
bronze age. 

The third and last age was that of iron, not superseding 
bronze, but taking the lead of it for many things, and this 
was the iron age. 

We note at once that all these stages of advancing hu- 
manity are still to be seen on the outside of the circle of 
civilization. When discovered by Europeans the natives in 
Australia, New Zealand, the South Pacific islands, and the 
East Indies, the Patagonians and the Esquimaux, were in the 
stone age and had no use of metals. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Mexicans and Peruvians knew copper but not iron. 


Greece and Rome passed from bronze to iron within the 


period of their literary history. In a recent lecture on the 
discoveries in Crete, Prof. Louis Dyer stated that the de- 
cline in the Cretan civilization was traceable to the intro- 
duction of iron around the Mediterranean, causing the disuse 
of Cretan bronze products. | 

It is a remarkable fact that all the stone implements are 
alike, from Great Britain to the South Pacific, showing that 
the line of development has been a common one, though 
some races have made much more rapid progress than others, 
and showing the similarity of man with man as clearly as he 
has shown in this capacity for development his dissimilarity 
from the beasts. 
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There is again a general agreement as to the mode of life 
of early men. Here also three stages are defined. The 
first finds man a dweller among great animals now extinct. 
His bones are found *with theirs in the caves where he 
dwelt. He seems at that stage, the stone age, to have done 
little if any work. There would seem to be every reason to 
suppose that early men caused the extinction of the mam- 
moth and the long-haired rhinoceros, as men are now exter- 
minating the larger animals of our day. 


After this, as the story is commonly read, came a pastoral 


age, when the domestic animals were cared for by man; and 
then came the agricultural age. 

These ages also now coexist. There are races like the Es- 
quimaux which depend upon hunting; there are races like 
the Bedouins which take care of flocks, but do not till the 
soil; and the most fully civilized races till the soil with in- 
creasing skill. 

The cave-dwelling still goes on. It was the life of the 
Horites of Mt. Seir, and Petra seems to have been a mag- 


nificent troglodyte city. In a land of limestone caves like | 


Palestine, cave-dwelling by the ascetic or the outcast will 
not cease for a long time. “The Syrian peasant,” says 
Conder (Stone Lore, p. 49), “is still to a great extent trog- 
lodytic.” If the government now secures him protection 
that peasant will go on until he is an agriculturist ; but if 
he cannot harvest his crop he will not plant it and will de- 
pend on his little flock; nay, he may be compelled like the 
Armenian to surrender even the goats to the oppressor, and 
then he must live by the chase and gnawthe roots. Thus 
the Turk is reversing human development. 

So far archzology enables us to go under its guidance. 
Man has had a mental infancy. The stages of his progress 
can be traced by digging below the surface of the civilized 
countries for his implements, or by ranging away beyond 


the present borders of civilization. In his intellectual con- 


trol of the metals and of the brutes and of the natural 
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forces man is still advancing. The race is young as yet, and 


has possibilities beyond description. 

There is another result of archzology, and that is the 
confirmation rather than the refutation of histories. The 
earliest historians, Manetho, Berosus, Herodotus, Hesiod, 
are more fully believed in than they were at one time. The 
so-called myths, especially the sun myths, are less spoken of. 
Schliemann has worked at Troy, and those who were in 
doubt of the critical judgment which his ardor may have af- 
fected do not hesitate to admit that Dérpfeldt has thoroughly 
established Homer’s Troy, and gained for it an even greater 
antiquity than Schliemann claimed. No one now doubts 
that the wall of Babylon was as broad as Herodotus declared, 
namely, giving space for six chariots to move abreast. The 
accounts of the magnificent irrigating works of Egypt are 
seen now not to be exaggerated. The happy discoveries in 
Crete have dispelled the doubts about the labyrinth of Minos. 
It is not at all that the age is becoming more credulous, 
for it moves in the opposite direction, but it has more 
ground of belief, really rational belief, than any previous age. 
The date of alphabetic writing was carried backward at 
Crete by one stroke a thousand years, and thus the alleged 
impossibility of people being able to write in Moses’s time 
has lost all foundation. There is no risk run in saying that 
some men were literary four thousand years ago, that is, that 
kings had scribes whose intelligent records are coming to 
light. This is at present markedly true of Babylonia, but 
the country of great antiquity which has most fully opened 


its treasures is Egypt, in which Dr. Flinders Petrie traces | 


without contradiction the whole succession of men “from 
the time,” as he says, “when writing was but rarely used, 
and then only in the rude and pictorial stage, down to the 
common use of delicately figured hieroglyphs indistinguish- 
able from those of thousands of years later. We have now 


in our hands,” he says, “the beautifully wrought jewelry anth, 
ects 


gold works, the minutely engraved ivories, the toilet obj 
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of Menes, the founder of the monarchy, and his successor, 
fashioned more than six thousand five hundred years ago.” 
(Biblia, April, 1901, p. 5.) 

In another place he says of Egyptian results : — 


What do we see? We see palzolithic man scattering his massive 
flint weapons until the age of Nile mud (about B. C. 7000) made agri- 
culture possible, and a Caucasian race visited the Paleolithic folks, 
whose portraits were left us in the figures found in the earliest graves. 
We see this oldest race of man to have been of the Hottentot type, but 
even more hairy than the Hottentot, with the traces of his northern 

habitation not yet wiped off by tropical suns. Then we see a rapidly 
rising civilization already knowing metals. Next, after some dozen gen- 
erations, we can trace strong eastern or Semitic influence, which carried 
on this civilization to a higher point in many respects; and then decay 
set in and the first cycle was completed. The next cycle began with 
the entry of the dynastic race from the Red Sea, possessing the elements 
of hieroglyphic writing, and far more artistic sense and power than the 
earlier people. In some three or four centuries they had gradually con- 
quered all the races throughout Egypt, and the first king of Egypt, who 
founded his capital at the mouth of the valley, was Menes. 


And he closes with the words :— 


Never has so much of Egyptian history been proved monumentally 
in a few months, and never has so remote a period been brought so 
completely before us as [that of the first dynasty] at Abydos. (Aid/ia, 


January, 1901, pp. 319, 320.) 


In this almost complete clearing up of its history from 
the beginning Egypt only leads the way. In due time we 
shall have every country so openéd and the whole history of 
man scientifically spread out, apart from all theorizing, and 
in a manner to compel the acceptance of all. 

If the effect of this research confirms Manetho and He- 
rodotus and the rest, what, it may be asked, is, or is likely 
to be, the result as regards that history of man contained 
in the Old Testament? We must remember that the prog- 
ress of archzology in Palestine, the leading country of the 
Bible, is far behind what it is in Egypt, because of the more 
difficult excavation in that soil and climate, and because of 
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the opposition of the Turkish government. The fact is, 
that, of over two hundred tells, or city mounds, which have 
been counted, not one has been thoroughly excavated, and 
only a half dozen have been excavated at all, for not the 
least work can be done anywhere without obtaining a permit 
or firman, of very limited duration and extension; and to 
obtain this is a work of great difficulty and prolonged delay. 

Have we, then, so little scientific historical knowledge of 
Palestine that it is improper to speak of conclusions? It is 
not improper, because much research could be made and has 
‘been made on the surface, and this has carried us a long 
way towards testing the statements of the Old Testament. 

Take, for instance, what is said of the Exodus. Not only 
have the treasure cities been found, in building which the 
Israelites suffered under the Egyptian lash, but the lamented 
Palmer, of England, walked for months over the route of 
_Israel and found the. Bible a perfect guide-book. While he 
could not identify some of the temporary encampments, the 
principal points were plain, including the resting places 
Marah and Elim, the scene of building the tabernacle, the 
places of which the spies gave account; Kadesh, where the 
host turned back dismayed; Mt. Hor, where Aaron died; 
the way of toilsome detour around Edom ; Moses’ place of 
view at Nebo; the spot among the acacia trees where Israel 
had rest from long wandering; the fords of Jordan; Gilgal, 
where they first established themselves in Canaan ; Jericho, 
which they first captured; Ai, Gibeon, Lachish, the amphi- 
theatrical space between Ebal and Gerizim, and all the rest. 
Of six hundred places in Biblical Palestine not a dozen have 
yet to be identified. 

It is most interesting to take the great contour map, made 
from recent researches by the English Ordnance Survey, 
and trace a campaign, Joshua's at Ajalon, Gideon’s at Es- 
draelon, Saul’s at Gilboa, David’s at Shochoh, and see how 
~ intensely clear become the details. If some critics hold 
that these accounts were written far away from the alleged 


| 
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place and date, the writers were certainly profoundly in- 
spired, for the accounts are as accurate as those of eye 
witnesses. | 

So far in the Biblical field the archzologist has never 
caused the Bible student one difficulty, though he has greatly 
increased his knowledge, and has illumined the history with 
data of great importance. The siege of Lachish, for in- 
stance, is told in Joshua x., in two verses, and we should 
thus have scarcely more than the name. Sennacherib’s sub- 
sequent attack is given on an Assyrian slab with fuller de- 
scription and picture. The book of Dr. F. J. Bliss, “ Mound 
of Many Cities,” shows us by excavation eight cities which 
succeeded each other on that site, and reveals the wall 
twenty-eight feet thick, the blast furnace, the written tablet, 
and a hundred implements of daily life. In about that pro- 
portion will other places be illumined in due time, especially 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Sodom, Shechem, Samaria, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Capernaum. | 
_ The Moabite Stone, with its long inscription glorifying 
Mesha, king of Moab, fits the account in Kings, as the right 
hand fits the left, and this is only the beginning of such 
contemporary and parallel records. 

In the Palestine field, it must be confessed, more than in 
any other, science comes in conflict with mere sentiment, 
and must be perfectly inexorable. In 1892, General Gordon, 
who was a man of intuitions rather than of reasonings, and 
who perhaps lost his life through his contempt for consider- 
ations of judgment, felt sure that he had found the tomb of 
' the Lord, and so notified the public through the press. At 
once a subscription was started in London and the tomb was 
purchased for a large sum. Many persons have visited it, _ 
some have remained over night in it. But a careful exami- 
nation by competent persons who have been students of 
such things for many years revealed the fact that the tomb 
could not be older than the fifth century of our era. Thus 
archzology can take no notice of its claims. 
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The whole question again of the location of Calvary is 
an open one to the archzologist. He takes cognizance of 
the ancient claims of the spot now covered by the Church 
of the Sepulchre, and on the other hand he~notes the diffi- 
culty in making the wall run at any time pst the centre 
of the city as to exclude this spot, and again he notes the 
aspect and favorable location of the northerly hill and the 
discovery near there of the early Christian Church, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Stephen, as if that place were the 
usual place of putting people to death ; but the archzologist 
so far can neither affirm nor deny on this point, and has no 
quarrel either with the Catholics as to their claim, or with 
some Protestants as to theirs. 

To show how patient an archzologist in Palestine must 
be, it may be well to referin passing to the Pool of Bethesda 
in Joun v. It is there said to have had five porches or 
places sheltered from rain and sun, and to have been near 
the sheep — something; not gate nor market, for those 
words are added by the translators, and only the adjective 
is used without a noun —frodatike. Now for centuries the 
traveller was shown Bethesda on his left hand as he entered 
Jerusalem by its eastern gate—a large cisternlike excava- 
tion. This was generally accepted because it was the only 
place of the kind visible in that quarter. But where were 
the porches? And how could the description of a small 
double pool given by early pilgrims be attached to this 
place? Thus the matter rested until in 1888 the monks in 
charge of the little church of Saint Anne on the other side 
of the street were digging in their yard and received a visit 
from Dr. Conrad Schick, the old German architect who has 
done so much to clear up questions of Jerusalem topography. 
He soon found there the clue to Bethesda and the whole 
problem was finally solved. 

_ Two small cisterns were uncovered, rectangular and lying 
side by side, with a portion of the native rock left between, 
undoubtedly to support the columns forming the porches, 
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for the four sides and the inner division still bore the bases 
of pillars on the tops of which flat stones had been laid, 
forming porches on lines like the four sides of an open book 
and the line between the two pages. This was just what 
the early pilgrims had described. Moreover the name 
“Saint Anne” yielded its aid in the identification. The ~ 
church was given by the Sultan to the French Emperor 
after the Crimean War in gratitude for his aid. It had 
been held by the Moslems since Saladin captured Jerusalem 
in 1187. The Moslems had called it Beit Hanna, and so 
the Latins called it Saint Anne and built on that name the 
whole assumption that the Virgin Mary’s mother lived there 

and that it marked the early home of Mary. But Beit 
’ Hanna did not mean the house of Anna, it meant in Arabic 
what Bethesda meant in Aramaic; it meant house of mercy. 
Thus the very name had survived, though wholly misunder- 
stood. The intermittent flow of the water through the con- 
duit running from near the top of a higher pool and entering 
Bethesda at the bottom, was also made plain. But especially 
it was seen that the vagueness of the Gospel in saying 
probatike and no more was intentional, for here in one 
_ locality were the market at which people bought the lambs 
driven daily from Bethlehem, the gate by which they were 
taken into the city, and the pool in which they received 
washing before they were led to the temple close by. Thus 
was a clouded place in the Scriptures entirely cleared by 
the archzologist, who also showed that the alleged pool was. 
the fosse of the citadel. 

This interesting process of identification, verification, and 
necessary scientific interpretation of tradition will go on for 
a long time. Already the results, so far as they go, are 
accepted as final by commentators of the Protestant type, 
and there are not a few Catholics who support the work of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. Indeed, any wise man will 
see that the Scriptures have nothing to fear and much to 
gain from such patient and unbiassed study. 
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The recent establishment of an American school at Jeru- 
salem, similar to those at Athens and Rome, will expedite 
the work. The Germans have established another. And 
the Dominicans mean not to be left behind in the friendly 
competition. The work is going on well though slowly, and 
we may sometime see that the obstacles put in its way by 
the Porte have preserved remains until they could be safely 
uncovered. Thus archzology is working with and for the 
Scriptures. 

But what has archzology to say about the earlier part of 
the Old Testament, which undertakes to tell the origin of 
man and his early condition and mutations? There is in- 
deed a part of Genesis which is different from that which 
follows it. When Swedenborg, in 1749, published the first 
volume of his “Arcana Ceelestia,” or explanation of the 
deeper meanings of Genesis and Exodus, he said at the 
beginning of the twelfth chapter (the history of Abraham) : — 

True historicals (historica vera) begin here. From the first chapter 
thus far or rather down to Eber, the historical statements are not true 
but composed (/ac/a). In this and subsequent chapters the statements 
are not composed but true. (1401, 1403.) 

This utterance at the time it was made seemed arbitrary 
and blasphemous, but the careful study of the Hebrew text 
and the results of scientific examination of the traditions 
of nations have confirmed it, until the same distinction is 
generally made by scholars at the same place on ethnological 
grounds. This naturally came to view first in the study of 
the tenth chapter, in commenting upon which Bishop 
Browne of Ely, in the “Speaker's Commentary” could not 
avoid saying : — 

The purpose of the sacred writer was to trace nations and families 
rather than to give a history of individuals. (Commentary on Genesis 
x. I, p. 83.) 

This admission from a most conservative commentator is 
carried much farther by others. Thus Dr. H. E. Ryle, in 
Hastings’s “ Bible Dictionary” says — 
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A survey of the whole Book of Genesis shows us a division into two 
unequal portions, one (chapters i. to xi.) dealing with primeval, the other 
and larger portion (chapters xii. to 1.) dealing with patriarchal history. 
(Vol. II., p. 143 a.) 


Again he says of the early narratives : — 


They are based upon myths and traditions which the Israelites in- 
herited. The labors of Rawlinson, Lenormant, George Smith, Schrader, 
Sayce, and others have shown indisputably the affinity of the Israelite 
with the Chaldean cosmology. (/did., p. 146 b.) 


This idea that the early chapters contain narratives pos- 
sessed by other nations, but given in Genesis a moral and 
monotheistic significance not seen elsewhere, was also ex-— 
pressed long ago by Swedenborg, who spoke of these chap- 
ters as taken by Moses from an older Scripture, of which 
the remark is made that it is still extant. (Sacred Script- 
ure, 103; True Christian Religion, 279.) , 

The Bishop of Ely says, in the “Speaker’s Commen- 
tary” :— 

It was long since suggested by Vitringa that Moses may have had 
before him documents of various kinds coming down from the times of 
the patriarchs and preserved among the Israelites, which he collected, 
reduced to order, worked up, and where needful, filled in. A conjecture - 
of this kind was neither unnatural nor irreverent. (Genesis, Introduc- 
tion, p. 21 b.) 


Vitringa died in 1722, before Swedenborg was led to study 
the Scriptures. This suggestion of his may now be put 
into the form that Moses, while sojourning with the Midian- 
ites after his escape from Egypt, was in contact with those 
who knew the traditions possessed by Abraham, and trans- 
mitted to the Midianites through his marriage with Keturah. 
The worthy conduct of Moses’ father-in-law, priest of Mid- 
ian, leads us to think that further research in Arabia may 
throw more light on those traditions than can be obtained 
in any other place. We may also wisely look along the line 
of the Tartar invasion of China, and among the literary 
treasures of Manchuria, for the sacred literature from which 
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we have the early chapters of Genesis and the Book of 
Jasher. 

An interesting summary of recent scholarship in regard 
to Genesis i—xi. has lately appeared from the pen of the 
Rev. Elwood Worcester, an Episcopal clergyman of Phila- 
delphia, under the title, “ The book of Genesis in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge.” It deals only with this portion of 
Genesis, of which he says: — 

The narratives are not history as we understand it; they are largely 
mythical, that is to say, history idealized. 

He believes the final combination of these to have been 
made by “a single writer.” He says, “ We are relieved from 
the embarrassment of understanding literally." He speaks 
of the apparent genealogies of persons thus: “ We regard 
them as historical, but they are not.” He acutely contends 
that the Israelites did not borrow these chapters “ from their 
enemies, the Babylonians.” Thus Biblical science so far 
confirms the “ Arcana Coelestia.” 

Archeology as a science is concerned with a religious 
teacher only as he may have advanced ideas which prove to 
be prophetic of its conclusions, but it must carefully con- 
sider all the deliverances of ethnology with which it is in 
the closest relation, and especially with that branch of it 
called folk-lore, though of course using caution to obtain the 
actual meaning of statements by comparatively untrained 
minds, 

Lenormant, in his “ Beginnings of History,” shows that 
there are many parallel traditions to those given in Genesis 
of the creation of man, the innocent period, the fall, the 
- deluge, the dispersion, and the multiplication of tribes. We 
cannot go into details, but may point out the accounts of 
creation as held in Phoenicia, Libya, Egypt, Chaldea, Baby- 
lon, Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, Persia, North America, Peru, 
and the islands of the Pacific. 

Of the golden age, or Edenic period, there is the same 
abundance of record. Hesiod says of that time :— 
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As gods they lived, void of care, apart from labors and trouble. Nor 
was wretched old age impending, and they died as if overcome by sleep. 
All blessings were theirs; of its own will the fruitful field bore fruit 
much and ample; they reaped the labors of their hands in quietness 
and were rich in flocks. After death they were spirits, kindly guardians 
of mortal men, going to and fro everywhere, giving riches. 


So Ovid says : 


Punishment and fear did not exist, nor threatening decrees; all were 
in safety; no ditches surrounded the towns; there were no helmets, no 
swords; men gathered fruits and berries; it was eternal spring; the 
land unploughed yielded its crops. 


Not only do the traditions begin here always in an Eden 
of peace, but there is also the next step, very gradually 
taken, yet taken, of a testing of the plan of life, a curious 
desire to know all that could be known even by overstep- 
ping order, a mood of mind represented by the serpent with 
his unheard movement by which he gains his prey or escapes 
unperceived from attack. Again Lenormant draws from 
many sources, Egyptian, Chaldean, Persian, Indian, and 
American, similar accounts. 

The cherubim and the flaming sword are also traced else- 
where. Soof thefratricide. So of the ten names, beginning 
with Adam and ending -with Noah, as compared with the 
corresponding ten in the Chaldaic tradition given by Berosus. 
So of the union of the children of God with the daughters 
of men, giving rise toa race of giants. And so especially 
of the deluge. 

In ample chapters Worcester and Lenormant treat of all 
these subjects, but when they reach the deluge they fill the 
rest of their volumes, taking up the account as found in 
China, Chaldea, Syria, India, Greece, Phrygia, Scandinavia, 
Lithuania, and America, in varied forms among the Indians, 
the Mexicans, the Nicaraguans, the Peruvians, and so on to 
the number of sixty-four traditions. I may add the legend 
as Bishop Whipple obtained. it from his Sioux friends and 
gave it in his autobiography : — 
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The world had become very wicked, and the evil spirit opened the 
floodgates and deluged the earth with water, and only one man escaped. 
He fled from one place to another until he reached the top of a moun- 
tain, where he climbed a tall pine and cried to the Great Spirit for help. 
The Great Spirit told him, if he would get some earth and dry it in his 
hand, that He would blow upon it, and wherever a grain of it fell, dry 
land would appear. The man asked the loon to bring him some earth, 
but the loon dived and would not bring him any. Then he called upon 
the beaver, but he failed. He then sent the muskrat, which came back 
bringing earth in his paw. He did as the Great Spirit told him, and 
then the Great Spirit blew upon it, and wherever a grain of the earth 
fell, dry land appeared. Everywhere else it was water. In that way | 
came all the great waters and lakes. (Lights and Shadows of a Long ) 


Episcopate, p. 151.) | 


In view of the abundance of these traditions the arche- 
ologist cannot take them literally. He does not quarrel 
with those who seek for the signs of glacial action as proof 
of the literal truth of the account of the flood in Genesis, 
and he does not doubt that there was an era of submergence, 
more or less extensive, but he looks directly upon the data 
of human development and finds indisputable evidence that, 

_ apart from all dates and individuals, there were distinct eras | 
of human life preceding the period of Abraham and his con- | 
temporaries. 

He studies these subjects from the Oriental rather than | 
the Occidental point of view. Archbishop Ussher’s chro- | 
nology he lets severely alone, because he was entirely igno- | 
rant of the Oriental use of numbers. The man of true | 
science must be cosmopolitan, and give every race due | 

respect. | 
| But we meet with the question, If archzology accepts in 
some degree the inner or higher meaning of these accounts, 
is it not at war with itself, having accepted the idea that 
| man began in the caves in the stone age, among enormous 
animals now extinct? 
Here evolutionism has theorized too rashly, rejecting all | 
; other scenes of primeval human life but the most savage. | 
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No mild climate will do for that fierce struggle in which 
only the fittest will survive. No inland district will do, for 
the man must be drowned as well as frozen into a hero. 
And so one place after another is rejected, and at last Scan- 
dinavia is picked out as the hardest school of life. This 
reasoning, however, ignores facts. No nation has any record 
of such a beginning, but all tell of a very gentle origin. 
A writer in the “ Britannica” (article Archeology), says : — 
The whole evidence of history points to the seats of earliest civiliza- 
tion in warm climates, on the banks of the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, 
Indus, and Ganges. Trans-Alpine Europe is entirely of modern growth 
so far as its historic civilization is concerned, and in the north is even 
now in its infancy. ~ | 


The solution of this stone-age problem is perhaps to be 
traced in the records of migration. The Bible way of tell- 
ing this is to say that “the Lord did scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth” (GEN. xi. 9). The question 
of this migration as studied by philologists cannot here be 
entered upon, but there would seem to be reason to believe 
that several migrations have taken place from the original 
localities of human life in every direction. Indeed they still 
go on, as when Americans of our day invade the islands of 
the Pacific as missionaries or conquerors, and when Euro- 
peans possess themselves of Africa. 

One such migration of great importance hides its secret in 
the undeciphered hieroglyphs of the Hittites; but we know 
from their great sculptures that they migrated southward to 
Egypt, where they had long contests, and westward through 
Asia Minor into Europe. What so natural as that wave 
after wave of the increasing and no longer peaceable popu- 
lation pushed its way, still keeping its centre at the original 
eastern point? May not the cave-dweller of Britain be a 
degenerate offshoot of the Edenic race, representing, so to 
speak, the eleventh chapter of Genesis (Babel) rather than 


the second ? 
This subject is a vast one, but will in due time be made 
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plain, when such an effort as is now being made to trace 
the strange civilization of Yucatan back to its Mongolian 
source, has been repeated in all lands. 

To those who accept a spiritual meaning of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, man was at first of such a darkened mind as 
is described in the words “without form and void.” But 
the spirit of God was moving upon the face of the mental 
deep, and so came the time of self-consciousness, of light, 
the first day or state of human development, and this went 
on until all the Preadamite stages were passed through and 
man could be called the “image and likeness” of God; and 
so he came, still untaught as to a thousand things, but child- 
like and pure, into the Edenic life, and remained in it for no 
brief season. 

Can archeology come at last to any other conclusion 
under the immutable reign of divine order, than that what 
we see in an individual’s growth was seen in the race itself 
on its central line, and that we can apply to universal early 
man the beautiful words of Tennyson ? 


The infant new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that “ this is I.” 


But as he grows he gathers much, 

And learns the use of “I” and “ me”; 
And finds “I am not what I see 

And other than the things I touch.” 


So rounds he to a separate mind, 

From whence clear memory may begin, 

As through the frame that shuts him in, 

His isolation grows defined. (In Memoriam, XLIV.) 


Swedenborg states this fact of man developed in the race 
on the same lines as in the individual when he says: “If the 
successive states of the churches in our earth be examined, 
it is plain that they were like the states of the man who is 
reformed and regenerated” (Apocalypse Explained, 641), 
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and especially he says of Genesis i. 1, “The first state is 
both that of infancy and that before regeneration.” (Ar- 
cana, 7.) 

This can only mean that two lines of interpretation were 
open to him, the psychological and the theological. As a 
scientific man who had long studied the “ Kingdom of the 
Soul,” and written works upon the Brain and Psychology, he 
would seem to have been prepared to follow this line of 
racial development, but he was led otherwise, and followed 
that of spiritual development, that is, of individual regener- 
ation. He did give incidentally, however, the following 
characteristics of the earliest men, which, set down by him 
a hundred and fifty years ago, are now substantially held by 
the scientific: Life like that of animals (Arcana, 272) ; 
sylvan (Coronis, 27) ; posture not erect (Divine Providence, 
275); of simial movement (Diary, 5822); living in tribes 
(Divine Providence, 215); not carnivorous (Arcana, 1002) ; 
without spoken or written language (/dzd., 8249) ; with only 
the preparation for religion (/bid., 624); yet immortal 
(Diary, 3390.) | 

We read also : — 


Adam and his wife do not mean the first people, but the earliest 
church. (Divine Providence, 241.) 


There was no church before that, because men were without good and 


truth (empty and void) and in dense ignorance and even in falsities 
_ (darkness upon the deep). (Apocalypse Explained, 294.) 


But when the word “church ” is used of the Edenic, pris- 
tine, innocent condition reached by the six periods of devel- 
opment, it must be remembered that all our ordinary ideas 
from that word are out of place. It was a condition with- 
out temples and without books. There was no separation 
of mind and heart, so that exhortation was out of place, for 
the good was always done. There was no separation of 
heavenly from earthly minds. There was no appeal to con- 
science, which is a lower and more exclusively intellectual 
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power than perception, the intuitive view of right. In the 
family the father was the revered leader in every respect. 
Bryant was correct in saying : 


The groves were God's first temples. 


For spoken prayers we should think of inward commu- 
nings of the simplest kind. For learning we should think 
of the sense of the presence of the All-Father everywhere. 

The psychological line of Biblical interpretation has not 
yet been followed out. Hegel, after establishing his cate- 
’ gories from mere being to the absolute, made some effort to 
find a parallel in the development of philosophy, but he was 
obliged to put Leibnitz before Aristotle and came out in 
confusion. In such a book as Professor Baldwin’s “ Mental 
Development in the Child and in the Race,” we find only 
the beginning of the comparative study of his own child and 
of the prehistoric people, and note rather the difficulties 
than the achievements of the study of, for example, right- 
handedness. The child is much more in evidence here than 
the Preadamites, except to the archzologist, but he is almost 
as much of a mystery, considered only by science with no 
aid from revelation. Before much can be accomplished by 
the study of the child, will it not be necessary for the ob- 
server to be well acquainted with more than his own infant? 

The Biblical psychological line has never been followed, 
but it is there, and some day the student of history will 
discover it and find it the clue to the broadest and safest 
view of history —the individual and the race, children of 
God, not a neglectful but a perfect Father, and ever led 
toward a reciprocal and eternal union with him. It is this 
thought which will alone explain the Incarnation by show- 
ing the moral health, which man had lost in waywardness, 
brought into his reach again by an infancy, a childhood, and 
a manhood in perfect order. “As the living Father hath 
sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me.” (JOHN vi. 57.) | 
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One other word on the harmony of archzology with reve- 
lation. The image of the second chapter of Daniel had its 
head of gold, its breast of silver, its belly and thighs of 
‘copper, its legs of iron, its feet of iron and clay. This is 
commonly understood to mean the time before the Messiah, 
the Rock (MATT. xxi. 42). Remembering the order of the 
metals we note the words of Hesiod, as summarized in a 
cyclopedia : — 

The golden age was a period of patriarchal simplicity, when the earth 
yielded its fruits spontaneously and spring was eternal; the silver age 
was a lawless time in which the seasons were first divided, agriculture 
took its rise, and men began to hold property in land; the bronze age 
or reign of Neptune was an epoch of war and violence; in the iron or 
Plutonian age, justice and piety had disappeared. (American Cyclo- 


pedia, I. 185.) 
A writer whom we have before quoted says : — 


Gold was probably the first metal wrought, both for its attractive ap- - 
pearance and from its superficial deposits, and the condition in which 
it is frequently found, rendering its working an easy process. (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, article Archzology.) 


This writer, who thinks only of the scientific side, might 
have added that gold is the first. metal named in the Old 
Testament (GEN. ii. 11); that silver is next mentioned as 
current with the patriarchs (GEN. xxiii. 14) ; that the serpent 
of the wilderness was made of copper (Num. xxi. 9) —all 
these metals ‘being used in the tabernacle; and that iron 
appears in the days of David (2 Sam. xii. 31); and that the. 
one metal named at the close of the Book of Revelation, 
which predicts the restoration of pure religion to man, is 
gold (Rev. xxi. 18.) If now it should finally appear that 
men of the stone age in the East first found gold, and then 
silver, and then came into the use of copper and iron, the 
harmony of these symbols and characteristic possessions 
would be complete. Of course we should still know the 
early man by stone implements alone, because the gold and 
silver would be handed on and reworked by later men. 
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If I have now dared to bea little prophetic in regard to 
the archzological commentary upon Scripture, it is only be- 
cause what we have gained of firm scientific ground affords 
abundant standing-room for the Biblical student, and _ indi- 
cates that, instead of being at last in hopeless contradiction 
and enmity as to human history, the church and the archeo- 
logical institutes will be one, as soul and body are one, the 
inner and the outer forming a living organism with infinite 
possibilities of upward development. If the church has 
persecuted science, if science has ridiculed the church, both 
must repent, and must combine their teaching to the end of 
practical wisdom. 

“Knowledge,” said Priscianus Lydus, “is a gathering into 
one.” At the top of the mountain the pathway can be seen 
from the beginning. Our Scriptures would be of little 
avail if they did not enable man to look back all his way. 
It is indeed a humiliating retrospect, and reminds one of 
the prodigal in the parable; but as he knew better both his 
Father and himself when he had returned to confess his 
fault, so the race, conscious of its weakness, may gain 
strength by that consciousness, and rejoice at last in the 
Father’s house. 

Said the Psalmist :— 

Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now have I kept Thy word: 
it is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn Thy 
statutes. (cxix. 67, 71.) 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THE NEW CHURCH 
CONCERNING MARRIAGE.* 


In the year 1768, when Swedenborg was eighty years old, 
he published the well-known book in which were set forth 
the doctrines of the New Church concerning marriage. He 
had treated of this subject incidentally in other works, so 
that the general principles involved were not unknown to 
his readers ; but not till the volume referred to was printed, 
did he deal with the matter in full detail. How completely 
the ground is covered in that volume needs not to be told. 

The importance of the subject and of the truth concern- 
ing it is more than once emphasized by our illumined author. 
Conjugial love, or the love which pertains to marriage, is 
presented as fundamental. That is to say, it lies deepest 
among the influences which make for human order and hap- 
piness. It furnishes the crucial test of human character. 
Its importance is made specially prominent in a certain 
memorable relation where it is pointedly classed with the 
things hitherto unknown, and now revealed to the New | 
Church. Some angels were talking with Swedenborg about 
the revelations made through his agency. “What is there 
new from the earth?” they asked. To which he answered, 
“This is new, that the Lord has revealed arcana, which in 
excellence exceed the arcana hitherto revealed from the be- 
ginning of the church.” “What are they?” was the fur- 
ther inquiry. Whereupon he enumerated in their order the 
spiritual sense of the Word, the science of correspondences, 
the life after death, heaven and hell, the relation of angels 
and spirits to men, the spiritual sun, the three degrees of 
life, the last judgment, the Lord as the God of heaven and 
earth, the Trinity that is in Him, the New Church and its 


* An address delivered before the Massachusetts Association of the New- 
Jerusalem Church, at Providence, Oct. 10, 1901. 
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doctrine, the holiness of Scripture, the true meaning of the 
Apocalypse, the earths in the universe. 

Then followed some conversation,-in which surprise and 
regret were shown that men were so slow to receive the 
new truth; after which Swedenborg said that something 
further is revealed by the Lord. 


They asked what this was. I said, “ Concerning love truly conjugial, 
and concerning its heavenly delights.” The angels said: “ Who does 
not know that the delights of conjugial love exceed the delights of all 
loves? and who cannot see that into some love are brought together all 
the blessednesses, satisfactions, and delights which can ever be con- 
ferred by the Lord, and that the receptacle of them is conjugial love, 
which is able to receive and perceive them to a full sense?” I an- 
swered that they do not know this, because they have not come to the 
Lord, and lived according to His precepts by shunning evils as sins and 
by doing goods; and love truly conjugial, with its delights, is solely 
from the Lord, and is given to those that live according to His precepts, 
thus that it is given to those who are received into the New Church of 
the Lord, which, in the. Apocalypse, is meant by the New Jerusalem. 
(Conjugial Love, 532-534.) 


It is not my purpose at the present time to attempt any 
close analysis of this remarkable book ; but I feel that some 
consideration of its contents will be useful and appropriate. 
No subject is of wider interest than that whereof it treats. 
To have just views of marriage and of the orderly relations 
of the sexes is essential to the well-being of every man, 
woman, and child. And when we remember that such views 
are made possible to us through the distinctive teachings 
which we have on the subject, and which are so emphatically 
declared to be revealed by the Lord Himself, as part of a 
great system of heavenly truth, we are indeed remiss, if we 
overlook and neglect those teachings, or fail to accord them 
their due place in our minds and lives. There is reason to 
fear that they do not receive the attention which they de- 
serve. So far as this is the case, the church as a whole must 
suffer, and the establishment of the Lord's kingdom at His 
Second Coming must be delayed. Is it not, therefore, fitting 
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that, assembled as we are to-day, for the furtherance of our 
Spiritual interests and the quickening of our spiritual life, 
we should give a few minutes’ serious reflection to this most 
vital of all matters, and to some of our duties in relation 
to it? 

All the teachings of the New Church have one distin- 
guishing characteristic. They deal with subjects from their 
spiritual side. They bring to view a deeper meaning in 
everything which they touch. In the light which they shed, 
the Scriptures are seen to have an internal sense within the 
sense of the letter, and thereby to treat throughout of spir- 
itual and eternal verities. The law of correspondence has 
to do with the relationship between natural and spiritual 
things. Nature is shown to be filled with spiritual life, and 
the two worlds of nature and of spirit to be in closest con- ~ 
nection with each other. Man is shown to be a spiritual 
being whose real home is the spiritual world. Death but 
awakes him to the consciousness of that inner realm of 
existence, where he continues to live forever. All life is 
thus in its essence spiritual. The life of the body is the 
soul or spirit within. The life of an action is the thought 
and affection which fill it. A man’s quality is not that of 
his physical outlines and proportions, but of his mind and 
character. 

From this point of view is the subject of marriage uni- 
formly treated in the writings of the New Church. The 
relation between man and woman is presented as a spiritual 
one. We are taught that the two are different in their 
essential or spiritual natures, and hence are capable of spir- 
itual union with each other. Moreover, this fundamental 
distinction of sex does not end with earthly life. Man con- 
tinues to be man, and woman to be woman, throughout 
eternity. The union of one husband with one wife is the 
normal condition of heavenly happiness. He who does not 
lovingly conform to it cannot be an angel in the full sense — 
which is possible to others. Creation is no haphazard pro- — 
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cess —the result of blind evolution. But the Lord presides 
over it with all the power of His infinite love and wisdom, 
and provides for each one who desires it, one of the other 
sex, with whom he may live conjoined in perfect blessedness 
forever. Such is the mutual relation thus effected, that the 
two minds are as one mind—the two human beings, each 
complete in himself, together constitute a larger man and a 
more excellent image of God than they can separately. 

This high, heavenly ideal is given to us as that which we 
should all cherish. So far as it is cherished it elevates and 
purifies the whole nature. It lifts the subject of marriage 
and all that relates to it above the level of worldly interests, 
above the plane of natural desire and passion, into the very 
presence of the Lord. Yea, whatever we can rightly think 
and feel on the subject is inseparable from Him. He is pre- 


sented as the centre and constant living source of all the 


influences which make true marriage possible. There is in- 
deed no true marriage in which He has not an acknowledged 
place. From Him proceeds the dual creative life, which 
causes man to be man, and woman to be woman, and impels 
them to union with each other. For He is in His essence 
love itself and wisdom itself. These two elements, going 
forth from Him, are the origin of sex throughout creation. 
He is also the bridegroom and husband of His church. The 
’ relation which she rightly bears to Him is like that of bride 
and wife. That is to say, the church as a whole, and each 


individual member of it, should be conjoined with Him heart. 


and soul, should lovingly and humbly look to Him as the 
source of life, and should make His will and thought their 
own. From this blessed union children will be born, spiri- 
tual children, the children of the mind, good affections and 
true thoughts, perpetually, without limit. 

Under the influence of these teachings the outward insti- 
tution, which is commonly supposed to be the whole of mar- 
riage, will be utterly transformed. From being a mere 
external arrangement for providing an earthly home, with 
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the greatest amount of natural ease and comfort, it will have 
primary regard to the regenerating life. Those who enter 
into it will do so, not for considerations of wealth or social 
position or physical beauty, but because of deep spiritual 
sympathy. Do we think and feel alike about the Lord? 
Have we one heart and one spirit in our love and worship 
of Him? Do we value and cherish the best things in each 
others’ minds and characters? are the chief questions which 
will be asked. A marriage resting on the basis thus sug- 
gested must be indeed an exalted and happy one. The love 
pertaining to such a marriage must be indeed, as Sweden- 
borg says, “heavenly, spiritual, holy, pure, and clean before 
every love which is from the Lord, with the angels of heaven 
and with men of the church.” (Conjugial Love, 64.) 

But the love thus beautifully characterized is not confined 
to those who are outwardly married in this world. It is a 
thing to be sacredly cherished in every heart. With those 
who give to it its rightful place it will manifest itself, not. 
necessarily in an immediate attachment to any particular 
person, but in chaste and reverent feelings towards the other 
sex, with the sole desire to be brought by the Lord, in His 
own good time, into a true heavenly marriage. No such 
protection can be thrown around a young man as that which 
is afforded by the knowledge of what conjugial love is, when 
he makes that knowledge his guide of life. He can have 
no other such defence against impure thoughts and desires. 
How strong and helpful is the assurance expressly given us 
in the teaching we have on the subject, that a genuine and 
eternal marriage union is provided on earth “for those who. 
from an early age have loved, have wished, and have asked 
of the Lord, a legitimate and lovely connection with one, 
and scorned and shunned wandering lusts.” (/did.,, 49.) 
What a powerful intimation does this teaching contain as 
to the way in which we should instruct and train our own 
children ! 

A young man or woman whose life is governed by the 
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foregoing principles will consider marriage with one of a 
different religion from himself as an impossibility. He will 
see that the idea of such a connection is not to be harbored 
fora moment. For it will be evident that when a husband 
and wife cannot heartily join in the worship of the same 
Lord, when they cannot interchange their highest thoughts, 
or share their deepest feelings, when the ground they oc- 
cupy in common is “ of the earth, earthy,” and not of heaven, 
heavenly, the best things in marriage are wanting to them. 
Very clear and positive are the teachings of our church on 
this point : — 

The human conjugial and religion go together at the same pace, and 
every step and movement from religion and to religion is also a step and 


movement from and to the conjugial which is peculiar and proper to 
a Christian man. (/did., 80.) 


It is true that where married partners do not agree in 
their religious faith, they may live together in a way which 
is outwardly peaceful and friendly. But there is no real 
union of souls (/é:d., 244). This can exist only when they 
seek to be fellow travelers to heaven under the guidance of 
Divine truth which they jointly believe and love. The true 
spiritual marriage must be the direct fruitage of conjunction 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. No other union can be favored 
by the loyal New-Churchman. 

The fact that marriage is in its essence spiritual, makes it 
a matter of universal interest and application. One may or 
may not contract matrimony here on earth—that must be 
determined by the leadings of Providence, and is of sec- 
ondary consequence. But so to live in this world as to 
engender and preserve the love of true marriage, and to pre- 
pare for it in the world to come, is vitally important to all. 
Is it not evident that the state of mind which a man cher- 
ishes with respect to this subject makes one with his fitness 
for heaven or hell? So there is no person, whether young 
or old, married or single, who does not need to think and 
feel aright upon it. Those to whom spiritual things are 
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real, and who fully believe in the life that continues after 
death, seeing clearly that the divine purposes are mostly 
accomplished in the other world, will not be anxious about 
external and temporal conditions, but will keep straight for- 
ward, doing their duty from day to day, trusting in the Lord 
and accepting as best for their eternal welfare the circum- 
stances in which they live. All such are of the church to 
whom the Lamb is Bridegroom, and all such are truly mar- | 
ied in their hearts. 

It is surely fitting that we should ask ourselves from time 
to time how far these principles have dominion over us, and 
how far their influence is felt in our individual and church 
life. Do we sufficiently consider them ourselves? Do we 
diligently teach them to our children, as a means of guard- 
ing them against the allurements of the world, and helping 
them on their way to heaven? These are serious questions, 
well worthy of our attention as an associated body of the 
church. 

There is still another branch of the subject which is all- 
important and entitled to our most thoughtful consideration. 
Marriage is inseparably connected with the family and home. 
By the laws of a beneficent and wise Creator, it is the in- 
strumentality whereby new lives are brought into exist- 
ence, and the human race on earth is perpetuated. The 
love which pertains to marriage is closely allied to the love 
of children. The purer and more exalted the marriage love, 
the more deep and tender will the love of children be. This 
matter also, in the light of New-Church truth, must be 
primarily viewed from its spiritual side. What is the Lord’s 
purpose in creation? We know full well that it is not the 
providing for a few brief years of earthly existence, but the 
formation of a heaven of angels from the human race, which 
heaven will endure forever. Marriage is His appointed 
means of carrying out this purpose. When a husband and 
wife become parents they are His agents in fulfilling it. So 
far as they look to Him as their God, and walk in His ways, 
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they delight to cooperate with Him. All their plans and 
efforts on behalf of their children have regard to their 
eternal well-being. They seek to train and educate them 
for angelic life; and to keep them from all degrading and — 
corrupting influences. They seek to make the homes where 
they dwell together with them veritable nurseries of heaven. 
Love, as we know, is the life of man ; and all good love is 
of and from the Lord. From Him proceeds the love which 
true consorts feel for each other, and He breathes into their 
hearts the love which they feel for their children. Every 
kind of love has its own peculiar delight. By every kind of 
love human life is enriched, and it receives more and more 
of blessing according as the love is exercised. A wedded 
pair may think that their cup of happiness is full; but when 
their first child is born they know that a new joy is theirs. 
So will it ever be with those who live near to heaven and 
keep their hearts open to influx thence. Genuine love is 
always unselfish. A man who truly loves his wife places 
her welfare above his own, and is ready, if need be, to give _ 
up his pleasure for her sake. Parents who sincerely love 
their children will deem of small account the sacrifices they 
must make for them. It is pitiful to see in this professedly 
Christian country so many childless homes. It is sad to 
have the belief forced upon us that so many descendants of 
the Pilgrims and Puritans, so many of the educated and 
cultured members of the community, wilfully avoid the duties 
and cares of the parental office. This is the tribute which 
they pay to their love of ease and their worldly ambitions. 
The consequence is that the old idea of home as a happy 
centre of child life and the seat of earth’s sweetest influ- 
ences is in danger of being lost. No such danger can ever 
exist among those who look upon marriage as a spiritual 
relationship, and recognize its heavenly uses and possibilities. 
It must be evident to every careful observer that there is 
in the world around us a constantly growing dissatisfaction 
_ with existing churches. A demand is arising for religious 
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organizations which provide something more than formal 
worship, and reach out into the daily life. On this ground 
may be explained, at least partially, the attractions of cults 
like Christian Science, which claim to heal the body while 
they enlighten the mind, and of the churches, called institu- 
tional, which minister directly to the natural conditions 
and needs of men. We know that the doctrines of the 
New Church are, all of them, doctrines of life. We know 
that, if they were universally believed and lived, they would 
regenerate the world. But this knowledge is of small avail, 
unless they are first made manifest in our own lives. The 
teachings concerning marriage are, as we have seen, central 
and fundamental. If we would be faithful to them our- 
selves, and would extend their influence to others, they must 
be precious to us as they are to the angels ; we must cherish 
them in our inmost hearts, and let them shine forth in all 
our speech and actions. Thus shall we help to do our little 
part to build up a living church, which will commend itself 
to all who “seek first the kingdom of God and His right- 


eousness.” 
JaMEs REED. 
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THE IMPORTANCE AND RIGHT METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION CONCERNING MARRIAGE. 


THE importance of instruction, especially of the young, 
in the various phases of the subject of marriage, must, as 
an abstract proposition, be plain to all, especially to New- 
Church believers, however difficult may be its practical ap- 
plication. Its importance is seen in the fact that marriage 
deals with all the planes of our being, from the loftiest 
reaches of the soul to the most ultimate realms of the body. 
It becomes plain in the clear teaching that marriage is bound 
up with regeneration, that regeneration, at least with adults, 
must have its basis and beginning here on earth ; that if the 
foundations are destroyed, righteousness, humanly speaking, 
is impossible. Its importance is seen in the divine abhor- 
rence of all violations of the holy law of marriage exhibited 
in the fearful penalties attendant upon them, especially where 
Christianity has penetrated and the divine commandments 
are known. For the New-Church teachings forbid the 
thought, held more or less tenaciously by other Christian 
believers, that marriage is a thing of earth alone. Recog- 
nizing the apostle’s declaration that there is a law in the . 
members that wars against the law of the mind, our faith 
denies the conclusion drawn so often from it, that when we 
put off the physical body, which Paul calls the “ body of 
death,” we shall at once be free from all the malign influ- 
ences which have centered there. For while there is a cer- 
tain measure of truth here, we know there is a sensuous mind 
as well as a sensual body, and that when we give up the 
battle, and substitute excuses for giving way to the demands 
of the body in place of prayer and overcoming, we are to 
this extent denying God and closing heaven against our- 
selves. These considerations, as emphasized by our expe- 
riences in this world of intermingling forces and people, 
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should convince us of the importance, not to say the vital 
necessity, of divine instruction and guidance in this matter. 

Now we reach the question of methods. And the first 
suggestion is a negative one. It is questionable whether the 
method of isolating our children, or separating them from 
others of a different walk in life, is a true method. This is 
not intended to raise the question of religious isolation or 
education, or the separation of those of the new faith from 
those of the old. This question stands by itself. But I 
speak of separation on the basis of worldly classifications 
along the imaginary lines of birth, refinement, education, 
wealth. The statement is at least strongly made that select 
schools are by no means free from danger. It has quite 
recently become notorious that extreme wealth, with its 
opportunities of leisure and power and influence and con- 
cealment, is liable if not likely to develop and foster the 
grossest forms of immorality. And while we may justly 
draw a broad line between extreme wealth, with its attend- 
ant evils of idleness and self-indulgence, and industrious 
thrift, yet it will remain ever true that no artificial methods 
of classification can possibly remove the dangers which we 
seek to avoid. It is even possible that the evil may be more 
hidden and dangerous, the more refined its surroundings. 
Satan clothed in the garb of gentility is far more to be 
dreaded than when attired in his appropriate vesture of filthy 
rags. 

And so, except to the extent that the abuses of the 
thoughts and affections which belong to this holy estate are 
to be traced to physical, insanitary, non-hygienic conditions, 
the methods of instruction designed to guard against them 
are not to be sought from without, but by a wise guidance, 
by example, and by precept, into the truth which has been 
revealed on this subject from heaven. 

And by example first of all; for a true life is the best 
educator, and instruction illustrated by example is more than 
doubly strong. Especially powerful will be this influence 
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over the children whose parents, in the beginning, were 
attracted to each other while seeking to be led in this re- 
lation by religious rather than worldly principles. Such 
children, we are taught, will receive by heredity a disposi- 
tion to listen to heavenly instruction which others will not 
possess in the same degree. But whether this best of ex- 
amples has been set or not, the continual effort of parents to 
be true to the heavenly ideal, that is to say, the practical 
assumption that they were made for each other, will be 
blessed for the children. A rude but well-known Southern 
evangelist expresses a great truth when he tells those who 
have not obtained the inward experience of religion, to “act 
like you had it.” And so it will come to pass that the in- 
fluence of parents who are following this correct rule of life 
will be great. They will be drawn nearer together. The 
divine grace will be felt in their relationship. Their chil- 
dren will be drawn nearer to them and nearer to each other, 
and the way will thus be prepared for true instruction. 

And as for methods of instruction, I know of nothing 
more suggestive than those inspired words of Moses :— 


These things, which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart; 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 


No method will be very effective if it be sought as a sub- 
stitute for the ruling desire of the heart to be faithful to 
the true purpose of marriage in this world, namely, to pre- 
pare children for a true life in this world, and for eternal life 
in heaven. This, the great purpose of marriage here, should .- 
be in the hearts of parents. And if this be in the heart 
there will be an intimate bond of relationship established 
between parent and child. There will be given to the one 
the needed wisdom for any emergency, and to the other a 
receptive mental soil to receive that wisdom. Mutual con- 
fidence will prevail from the earliest years. Morbid fears 
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and feelings will be banished. The father with, the boys, 
the mother with the girls, will become the children’s most 
intimate friends and confidants. This relation is the natural 
basis of all true leading towards the marriage state. When 
it is once established all else will be comparatively easy. 
When the heart of the parent is fixed in the determination 
to be faithful to this vital work, he will be ready at all times 
and places to lead and guide the affections, thoughts, and 
lives of the children, talking with them when he sits, walks, 
lies down, or rises up. He will not be indifferent or stupid 
or blind, until some great crisis reveals the unresisted influ- 
ence of Satan, and then break out in a burst of impotent 
passion against the destroyer of his peace, but ever awake, 
alive, alert to meet his first approaches. The morbid feel-. 
ings on this subject of both parent and child must not be 
concealed, but brought to the surface and to the light of 
revelation, and put away. 

It is indeed an urgent thought that any method of in- 
struction on this subject in early and tender years may do 
violence to that state of innocence which is declared (Ar- © 
cana Coelestia, 2306, 3183) to be the plane in which heav- 
enly states are implanted. This we must not overlook. 
Certainly we must not rush in where angels fear to tread. - 
Of course the instruction of the little one must not be the 
same as the instruction of the elder one. Of course it 
must not be such as to destroy or injure innocence. But 
as the Lord has the first chance at the human soul, implant- 
ing there, before hereditary evil awakens, the germs of 
heaven in the soil of the senses —in the things seen, heard, 
touched, smelled by the infant and child — so may the parent 
cooperate with the Lord, and as a sense of sacredness is 
readily attached in the child's mind to certain times and 
places and things — to the Sabbath, to the sanctuary, to the 
Bible — so may not the question be brought home, before 
Satan has his chance at the growing child, which the apostle 
asked of the Corinthians: “ Know ye not that your body is 
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the temple of the Holy Ghost in you . . . and ye are not 
your own?” 

But there is one further consideration. 

We are living, while here, in two worlds. We are subject 
to two kinds of law, physical and mental. We do not ac- 
cept the Berkeleian philosophy. There is a revelation from 
above, and there is a science from below. The part of the 
parents is to apply the former, but it is not in their power, 
unless they be especially trained, to apply the latter to the 
subject before us. As far as it is true that there are phys- 
ical conditions, hereditary or acquired, which lead to dis- 
orders and perversions of the marriage instinct, should 
there not be some scientific guard against these perversions ? 
Might there not be those who are suited to this use who 
could do a work which the parents cannot do ?— that is, in- 
spire a respect in the minds of children of suitable age for 
their bodily health, and for orderly and wholesome ways of 
living. Better, far better, if this instruction could be com- 
bined with religion; better if the children of the New 
Church could be instructed in these things by New-Church 
men and women who could be doctors in the true sense of 
the word — that is, teachers — teachers of bodily laws that 
are in harmony with spiritual laws. And the question is 
hereby suggested, whether the church might not provide 
in some way for such instruction. 

But let us not be too anxious about this subject. It is 
enough if we are following the best light we have. It is 
marvellous, under the conditions which exist (characterized 
by one of our older ministers as being a state when conju- 
gial love is in ruins in Christendom), that the Divine Hand 
can retain its power at all. When we observe the orderli- 
ness and the sweetness of domestic life still preserved in 
the community, in spite of the terrible perversions which 
have attended this noblest, divinest institution, when we 
observe the healing power of the sun of righteousness, we 
may well exclaim with the prophetic seer of the East, “ What 
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hath God wrought!” For in the midst of a dying race, 
bitten by the serpents of sensualism, there is lifted up the 
brazen serpent of the Divine Humanity, who, tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin, stands close by 
the side of all tempted ones, to heal and uplift and save all 
who look to Him in trusting faith. So, whatever may be 
our perplexities or anxieties or despairs on this subject, © 


_ unsatisfying as may be our reasonings or our methods, we — 


may rest at least in hope, and with certainty that He who 
made all things good in the beginning, and who stands in 
our midst, though we do not see Him, will guide aright the 
individual or the church or the family which looks to Him 
for guidance, and will save to the uttermost. 


Joun GODDARD. 
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THE ASSUMPTIONS OF EVOLUTION. 


In the last year of the nineteenth century Sir William 
Turner, President of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, considered it appropriate to refer, in his 
presidential address, to the changes which a hundred years 
had brought about in our fundamental conceptions of the 
structure of animals and man. It is a fascinating subject 
which may well enchain its students in a lifelong quest ; and, 
as he pointed out, one that has had its votaries from a very 
ancient time. I do not propose now to follow him in his 
recapitulation of the men who have worked in this prolific 
vein during the century, and whose labors have formed the. 
foundation of modern science on the subject; nor of the 
investigations and discoveries they made, or the theories 
they founded upon them. Many things that they discovered 
have since been considered doubtful, if not erroneous ; while 
the theories thence deduced have to a great extent been dis- 
carded and relegated to obscurity. 

The works of Darwin effected a complete revolution in 
the minds of students of biological science, and his disciples 
have carried out his theories very far beyond the lines that 
he laid down. His works have in fact become the Bible of 
the scientist, with whom the theory of evolution takes almost 
the position that Revelation does with the Christian. Not 
that among men of science there are no Christians; but the 
tendency of most people is to divorce religion and science 
as having nothing in common; while some pin their faith to 
one or the other solely, and reject altogether that which they 
do not believe. 

There are, however, but few educated persons now who 
reject scientific discovery as antagonistic to religion, though 
they may perceive some discrepancies between them, and do 
not recognize any intimate mutual relation. They look on 
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them as independent of each other, having, indeed, a sepa- 
rate though simultaneous existence, and think, therefore, 
that nothing is to be gained by mixing them in any way. 
In fact the theories of biological science involve an idea of 
creation that will not at all fit with the account given in 
Genesis, which has, therefore, to be rejected, or set aside 
for further explanation, or else relegated to the domain of 
myths. One thing, however, it would be well for the student 
of biological science to bear in mind. He should note, as 
shown by Sir William Turner, that the theories held even a 
few years since have had to yield to more modern hypoth- 
eses, and he may be certain that these again will be dis- 
placed or modified by future discovery ; for there can be no 
finality in natural science. Nevertheless the prevailing 
doctrines of science are as dogmatically held and taught as 
those of any of the thousand and one religious errors that 
have been from time.to time amongst us, which have held 
their votaries till shouldered out by new ones. 

There is a strong tendency with students of science on 
the natural plane alone to look in that plane only for the 
causes of the phenomena investigated. There are, of course, 
natural causes for every natural phenomenon, and for every 
natural form of existence; but these causes are in them- 
selves only effects from still superior causes, which, if we 
are only willing to believe it, can be traced through super- 
natural, that is, spiritual, causes in a grand series up to the 
Divine First Cause of all. 

But men of modern science have a failing in common with 
their predecessors of many ages and generations back, as 
well as with the ignorant and non-scientific of all ages — 
they judge too much by mere appearances. I know this 
seems like talking treason. I shall be told that modern 
science deals with the realities which are at the bottom of 
all appearances. But I deny this 7m foto, for, though I ex- 
onerate its students from believing that the sun goes round 
_the earth, or that the earth is flat, or any similar exploded 
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error, yet I maintain that the entire course of modern 
science is devoted to mere appearances. To what other 
view can we relegate investigations by the telescope or 
microscope ; in what other category can we place chemistry, 
physics, physiology, anatomy, evolution, and the rest? It is 
true scientists theorize; they postulate and conjecture, and 
form hypotheses to account for the appearances they see ; 
but they rarely or never go beyond the immediate natural 
cause, or something assumed to be so. 

This external form of investigation and study is very 
careful and very exact. The data obtained are intensely 
interesting and valuable; but, under the existing system, 
they do not develop all their real value, and lead to con- 
clusions that in themselves are mere appearances, even 
though worked out with consummate skill and powerful 
ratiocination. Thus the study regarding the origin of living 
forms, and the characteristics and development of germ cells 
as the apparently first form and condition of vitality, is de- 
voted to these only as they are seen by the natural eye, 
aided by the wonderful optical improvements which have 
invested modern microscopes with the enormous power they 
now possess. It is not long since that our great scientists 
discussed the characters of protoplasm very differently from 
those now seen to belong to the cell, the composite nature 
of which has been discovered more recently. But even 
now the observations go no further than the course and 
sequence of the changes noted, and tell us nothing whatever 
of how they are caused. The germ cell is, at present, the 
first item of the series, but it would be absurd to say that 
it originates them; though that is the conclusion to which 
some biological explorers appear to have drifted. This fost 
hoc, propter hoc mode of argument will, howéver, always fail 
to convince those who believe in the existence of a Creator ; 
for vague as in most cases may be their ideas of creation, 
they still cannot admit that life is only a product of organ- 
ization ; or that, as Huxley once wrote, it is simply a quality 
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of protoplasm just in the same way as aquosity is a quality 
of water. | 

. Our best scientific biologists do, however, admit, in con- 
nection with the germ cell, the existence, not merely as a 
quality but as an adjunct, of something that makes the dif- 
ference between living and dead protoplasm. Sir William 
Turner alludes to it in what at first appears to be a quotation 
from the first chapter of Genesis, but with the word “ Life” 
substituted for “Light.” He says, “We know not as re- 
gards time when the fiat went forth ‘ Let there be Life and 
there was Life.’” Probably he was under the impression 
that he was quoting; at any rate, in the report the words 
are between inverted commas. There is, however, a close 
connection between life and light, for the one cannot exist 
without the other, light being derived from life in the highest 
degree, and essential to it in the lowest. 

In the general idea connected with life, and its introduc- 
tion into the world, we find nothing clear. It seems to be 
admitted that there is something exceptional in its origin; 
that it was initiated in a very small way at first, and ina 
very limited degree of organization, but with a capacity for 
unlimited expansion in the same degree, as well as of devel- 
opment by evolution into every grade of higher conditions 
and complexity. There also exist doubts as to the ante- 
cedence of life and organization; that is to say, some con- 
sider organization the result of life, and some that it is itself 
the cause of the activities which are denominated life. This 
confusion is due to the formation of opinion from the ap- 
pearance. Certainly we cannot be cognizant of life unless 
by means of something that lives; and as that something is 
all that our senses perceive, it naturally has a tendency to 
occlude the rest. It is only by a mental conception that the 
idea of life can be formed ; for the life even of a germ cell 
is a discrete degree above the matter it organizes, and be- 
longs, in fact, to spirit, not matter. Hence it is that non- 
believers in spiritual existence, look on it as Huxley did — 
as a quality and not a cause. 
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The question how life becomes connected with matter 
involves many important considerations, which I will postu- 
late only, and therefore more briefly than their full examina- 
tion would require ; but with minds in an affirmative mood 
they may probably carry their own evidence as if they were 
almost axiomatic. 

So far as we can perceive by natural phenomena alone, 
the sun, which forms the centre of our planetary system, 
was also its origin. It does not, for my purpose, matter 
what hypothesis of the process be assumed, in whatever 
way the present arrangement may have been arrived at, the 
sun was and still continues to be the principal factor. But 
besides originating the groups of little bodies, or planets, 
circulating about its huge bulk, it is also the proximate 
cause of all things in the three kingdoms that exist upon 
them. Its activities in the production of these effects are 
exercised by means of atmospheres emanating from itself, 
which are the aura, the ether, and the air. These three are 
discretely separate and distinct from each other as to their 
nature and mode of action, yet they coexist, not merely 
in the lower and outer atmosphere — the common air we 
breathe — but in every the least particle or atom of the 
earth and of every thing upon or in it. 

The two superior and interior atmospheres, the aura and 
the ether, are more or less hypothetical. What we think 
we know of them is entirely confined to certain effects which 
we attribute to them; and with regard to these, we are 
mainly acquainted with the ether. To this atmosphere we 
refer the correlated forces existing as light, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism, which are mutually resolvable, the one into 
the other, through a known series of permutations. 

There is, however, one force more universal in its char- 
acter than either of these, from which, indeed, all the rest 
can be produced, but which, unchangeable and unceasing in 
its own action, is not itself altered in producing them, nor 
is it reproducible from either of them. This force is gravi- 
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tation, which I consider to be the special property of the 
aura, and which, undoubtedly, fills all space. The ether, how- 
ever, like the air, is more circumscribed in its character, be- 
ing limited to the neighborhood of the planets, about which 
it performs its special function in modifying the more inte- 
rior forces of the aura to the uses of the earths it envelops. 
Without venturing any arguments in favor of this belief, 
which would unduly prolong my paper, I may remark that 
the limitation of the ether to the individual planets, seems 
indicated by the fact that the forms assumed by its forces, 
as light, heat, etc., are exhibited only in connection with our 
own earth and its aerial atmosphere; and that neither of 
them is sensibly existent outside certain limits of their at- 
mospheric environment. For instance, light and heat, as 
such, do not exist in interstellar and interplanetary space. 
This, however, is filled with the aura, which transmits the 
Solar force that sets up all the vibrations in the ether, which 
again act into the denser air, and reach us modified as heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism. Were this not the case, 
the light of the sun, after it had set, would still be visible 
outside the cone of shadow of the earth, of which we now 
see nothing except when it is crossed by a material body, as 
in the case of a lunar eclipse. 

These atmospheres are, in fact, media, by means of which 
the emanations of force incessantly pouring forth from the 
great solar centre, are varied and suited to planetary condi- 
tions, continually originating and sustaining life in all its 
myriad forms, and filling the world with things of beauty 
and of use. It is, nevertheless, not possible to attribute to 
these forces, in themselves, the possession of intelligence ; 
nor can we assume that they can confer a life on nature and 
natural things which they certainly do not possess them- 
selves. If of themselves they did confer life on the nucle- 
ated cell and endow it with the powers of reproduction and 
of evolution upwards until man, with his godlike intelli- 
gence, was reached, they certainly did not evolve their own 
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powers in any parallel proportion. The man thus evolved, 
has, nevertheless, made these very forces his servants, con- 
trolling them by daily conquests to his own requirements, 
whilst they retain their unintelligent and blind subservience 
to his behests. Curiously enough, however, this subservience 
is limited to the natural plane of mere matter, and governed 
by the extent of our ascertained knowledge of their qualities 
and characteristics, our power not being to produce, but only 
to direct. 

When we investigate the conditions of living substance, 
we enter on a domain of an interior and superior character. 
Here, though we find these forces still acting, we also find 
reason to believe that they are vitalized and controlled by 
some superior force of which they are merely the natural 
media. This force is on the spiritual plane of existence, 
and is the immediate cause and origin of life on the natural 
plane ; but is, itself, only the outermost of a series of spiri- 
tual atmospheres, or degrees in the grand sequence of 
causes rising to and beginning from the great first cause 
of all. 

There are many fundamental errors in existence as to the 
order of creation. These arise from a general ignorance 
of the true nature of the Deity. Leaving out of view those 
who professedly deny the existence of God, we find amongst 
believers in Holy Writ and the doctrines of Christianity, 
the greatest confusion of thought on this subject. It is, 
however, better to have even erroneous ideas of these things 
than to totally reject them. 

There is no need to particularize these misconceptions ; 
every one knows some of them, and all feel the difficulties 
in regard to them. They mostly may be classed under two 
distinct schools of thought. One that there was a first, 
separate, individual creation of each and every thing inde- 
pendently of the rest, continued since by procreation only ; 
the other that creation was merely started by the formation, 
somehow, of the nucleated cell, with its own very low and 
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primitive degree of life, and an inherent power of reproduc- 
tion, and of evolving organizations with a constant tendency 
to rise in the scale of being whenever accident favored ; thus 
generating all living forms in turn till the sequence culmi- 
nated in man. 

This last idea seems to be involved in Sir William 
Turner’s remarks when, after speaking of the inconceivable 
remoteness of the period when “the fiat went forth ‘ Let 
there be life and there was life,’ ” he goes on to say : — 


Prior to its genesis our earth consisted of barren rock and desolate 
ocean. When matter became endowed with life, with the capacity of 
self-maintenance and of resisting external disintegrating forces, the face 
of nature began to undergo a momentous change. Living organisms 
multiplied, the land became covered with vegetation, and multitudinous 
varieties of plants, from the humble fungus and moss to the stately 
palm and oak, beautified its surface and fitted it to sustain higher kinds 
of living beings. Animal forms appeared, in the first instance simple 
in structure, to be followed by others more complex, until the mammalian 
type was produced. The ocean also became peopled with plant and 
animal organisms, from the microscopic diatom to the huge leviathan. 
Plants and animals acted and reacted on each other, on the atmosphere 
which surrounded them, and on the earth on which they dwelt, the 
surface of which became modified in character and aspect. At last 
man came into existence. 


Continuing he referred to the higher powers with which 
man “was endowed” in addition to what he possesses in 
common with animals ; and concluded that “the human in- 
tellect is still in process of evolution” and that the future 
would show as great progress in scientific discovery as the 
past. 

Sir William Turner does not say in so many words that 
the human intellect was an evolution of the animal mind 
which it so wonderfully excels, and from which it is so en- 
tirely differentiated, yet it seems evident that it is so im- 
plied by him, especially where he says it is “ still in process 
of evolution.” 

There is, however, a peculiarity in man’s mental evolution 
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that is vastly different from the antecedent animal evolu- 
tions. Not only do the minds of animals show no evolution 
beyond those peculiar to their species and character, so that 
the instincts of a sheep or a wolf, a cat or a mouse are the 
same to-day as when first “evolved "’; but protracted periods 
of unimaginable ages have to be assumed for the evolution 
of the various forms and their continuance up to the highest 
known animal instinct. There remains also a final un- 
bridged diuturnity between it and man ; no link being trace- 
able or even conceivable to fill the immeasurable gap. Yet 
the development of the human intellect has been apparently 
included within the moderate bounds of mere thousands of 
years. And now, within less than two centuries — nay, little 
more than one — its progress has been accelerated a hun- 
dred fold, and the rate shows no sign of diminution. 

There should be no difficulty with such a growth of in- 
tellectual power — though the excess of it may be in itself 
somewhat obstructive — of seeing that though creation has 
certainly progressed from lower to higher forms of life, it 
need not imply that the Creator only took the trouble to 
start it and then left it, till, of itself from this first momen- 
tum, it has produced those godlike intellectual powers, 
which find such worthy exercise in studying the changes in 
a world of accident and chance. Theorize as we may on 
any hypothesis, probable or improbable, we are met by in- 
superable difficulties ; and so long as we limit our investiga- 
tions to the plane of nature only, we shall never rise beyond 
the region of mere appearances. The reason is that nature, 
by its very constitution consists of nothing but the appear- 
ances on the ultimate plane of creation, corresponding to 
the spiritual causes that have been its origin. This fact 
would be more generally acknowledged, if scientists would 
avoid closing their minds against the existence of forces of 
a more interior character and superior power to those ob- 
served in nature; forming, indeed, their very soul. 

It is admitted that the immediate origin of nature is the 
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natural sun. Is it impossible to admit further that this 
natural sun is not self-existent? If this be admitted it 
must have had a cause superior to itself; and this cause, as 
all but atheists will admit, was God. But we must remove 
from our minds the idea concerning creation, which is 
adapted only to the most ignorant, that, in the merely nat- 
ural sense of the words, a fiat went forth from the Creator; 
that He spake and it was done. Judging from the perfect 
order with which creation is still proceeding around us, 
how wonderfully everything subsists, and therefore exists, 
in an orderly series, so that it taxes the wisdom of the 
wisest of us to perceive it even in a limited degree ;. we can 
but assume that a similar order must rule in the spiritual 
degrees as in the natural ; in the sphere of causes as in the 
sphere of effects. 

We find in nature that, so far as we can see, everything 
is governed in a series. The sun does not act directly on 
nature, but by means of a modified series of atmospheres, 
thereby gradually adapting itself to the conditions to be 
produced. It thus forms all the natural activities in the 
world, from the chemical affinities of minerals, through 
vegetables, up to animals. Unless thus modified and adapted 
in a thousand ways there would be no creation ; nor, in- 
deed, any existence whatever. Must it not necessarily be 
similar in the world of causes also? 

Clearly the Infinite could not act, in order to create and 
sustain, except by similar media; but spiritual, not natural. 
It is as the divine sun of heaven that the Creator first 
adapts Himself to spiritual existences; and the intense 
energy of His divine love and wisdom flowing from that 
source as spiritual heat and light, are suited to angelic re- 
ception by a series of atmospheres similar to those formed 
by the natural sun of which it is the prototype. By means 
of these was the natural sun created; and by their means 
also is its intense energy continually maintained unabated 
and unaltered by lapse of time, as the perpetual focus in 
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nature of an ultimated divine energy that is infinite and 
_ everlasting. These spiritual atmospheres, in their progress- 
ive modifications, act within the natural atmospheres ; stim- 
ulate their special activities; bear within them the initia- 
ments of natural life to the nucleated cells, and carry them 
on to the higher degrees and more perfect forms of being. 
Besides this they also carry on in every form of various life 
and existence the development peculiar to its kind. 

Sir William Turner and his brother scientists have been 
able, by their improved microscopes, to reach to the percep- 
tion of the nucleated cell ; where, previously, only unorgan- 
ized protoplasm had been detected. They seem, however, 
to speak as though they had now reached the w/tima thule 
of science; for, if we can understand what they maintain, 
it is that the same nucleated cell, identical in every partic- 
ular, is the foundation of every variety of organism or 
Organic structure, from the lowest forms of invertebrate 
existence up to man. This, however, is judging from the 
appearance only, which is natural enough when the mind 
does not rise above what the natural eye sees. But no im- 
provement in microscopes will ever enable the observer to 
detect the life by which the cell is developed and guided 
to its special form and use. The mind's eye alone is capable 
of following out these things to the end. From a more 
interior and logical perception we must acknowledge that 
no combination of identical items can produce a radically 
different result. The crystalline forms of minerals may 
vary with the same substance, but the substance is un- 
changed, it never becomes something else ; and we may be 
certain that the nucleated cell invariably develops its own 
kind only. Far beyond the ken of microscope, the germ 
of life is the germ of a special life ; and, under divine con- — 
trol, that special life only is developed. 

Unless we premise inability on the part of the Creator, 
there can be no more difficulty in conceiving the germ cell 
of each and every kind to be formed to produce its own 
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special kind only, than that one general germ cell should 
be made, liable to accidental deviations, by means of which, 
ends, the most wonderful and various, can be accomplished 
without any special intelligent direction. 

But the conception of a God who can create involves of 
necessity that He can sustain, and He only. Being infinite 
and unchangeable, the same yesterday to-day and for ever, 
He must not only have been a Creator long zons ago, but 
ever since ; then, now, and for ever, creating and sustaining 
all things. To say the contrary is to attribute finality to 
the Infinite One. As all things exist from Him they must 
inevitably subsist from Him also; for subsistence is per- 
petual existence. 

There would be no infinity in God if His love and wis- 
dom did not continually enter into the conditions of the 
existence and subsistence of the least as well as the greatest 
things of creation; nor can this be difficult to conceive 
when it is acknowledged that the sun, by means of its 
emanating atmospheres on the natural plane, enters contin- 
ually into everything that exists and subsists from it, and 


~ that neither existence nor subsistence could be sustained 


without it. There is, indeed, nothing so minute, so insigni- 
ficant, or so deeply hidden, but that the influence of the 
sun reaches it and acts upon it. 

Nevertheless, the sun possesses no directing or governing 
intelligence. In itself it is absolutely lifeless and inopera- 
tive; being merely the natural vehicle within and by which 
the spiritual atmospheres, bearing the living forces of crea- 
tion, act. All these are from Him alone who created the 
sun as the natural centre of activity, and, by its means, all 
things of nature; and were He to intermit for one single 
instant His divine direction and sustenance all things would 
inevitably perish. 

It will be well now, in conclusion, to sum up the general 
argument, and thus to view it as a consecutive whole. . 

The Creator, who is infinite in love, wisdom, and power, 
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proceeds in all things in the most perfect order; for He is | 
order itself. In His inmost essence He is incomprehensible 
and unapproachable by any, even the highest angels. He, 
however, accommodates Himself to His creatures ; first, as 
the sun of heaven, from which proceed a series of spiritual 
atmospheres modified to spiritual existences, to which the 
natural atmospheres, modified to natural existences, corre- 
spond. By means of these He created the sun of this 
world as the centre and source of all the natural activities 
of its own system. 

This natural sun is maintained continually, in all its tre- 
mendous energy, by influx from the spiritual sun which is 
the first emanation from His own divine esse. The natural 
sun is the medium by means of which the natural world is 
created and sustained. This is effected by means of the 
natural atmospheres emanating from itself, which contain 
and exercise the various forces belonging to them. Crea- 
tion then proceeds by degrees from the lowest to the high- 
est things of nature; for it could not begin until a point 
had been reached of absolute inertia from which reaction 
could be set up. From this ultimate inert point, reacting 
under the action of the solar atmospheres, matter in its 
various kinds was produced; thus, by degrees, the world 
came into existence, and was, in the course of ages, gradu- 
ally fitted for the sustentation of life in its lowest forms. 

The initiaments of life are introduced only in the ratio 
in which the suitable conditions arise ; the germ cells being 
developed in exact accordance therewith. Thus, by degrees, 
the lowest forms of vegetable and animal existences come 
into being. These react upon the conditions, and assist 
their further development, fitting them for the reception of 
higher conditions of activity; so that, in turn, germ cells 
of higher degrees of life, vegetable and animal, can be in- 
troduced and maintained, inevitably keeping pace with the 
improved conditions of which indeed they are but part and 
parcel. 
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By further degrees higher classes of living things are 
formed ; while such as are no longer needed fail and become 
extinct, the conditions necessary to their existence having 
ceased. This series, under the supposition of a single germ 
cell evolving new forms under new circumstances, gives 
color to the doctrine of evolution ; which, however, breaks 
down continually at points most needed to bolster up the 
scheme. 

Especially is this the case when man appears on the 
scene where everything had been fully prepared for his 
existence; for in him the Creator made the microcosm, 
towards which all else had converged from the very first. 
In the human germ cell, though the microscope can reveal 
no difference whatever from that of any other animal, yet, 
nevertheless, there is within it an organic spiritual form 
discretely human, receptive of the highest degrees of spiri- 
tual influx, under the influence of which, by means of the 
solar atmospheres, it becomes clothed with a human body 
distinctive of the human soul within, which is itself devel- 
oped simultaneously from the divine by means of the spir- 
itual atmospheres. This immortal soul, with its will and 
understanding, differentiates man from every other creature ; 
and is the reason why no link bridges the chasm -between 
him and the highest animal existence. This it is that en- 
ables him to study and comprehend, not only himself but 
everything below him, and to see in all the wisdom and love 
of a divine Creator ; whereas had he been merely the sum- 
mit of such an evolutionary scheme as the scientist presents 
us with, there would have been no wisdom to discover, nor 
any intelligence to appreciate it if it could be found. But 
when creation is seen to be an outbirth of the love and 
wisdom of an Infinite Being, acting in accordance with His 
own eternal laws of order, it must be also necessarily seen 
to be full of the reflection of His wisdom; in studying 
which man may find scope to all eternity and never exhaust 
its wonders. Not only therefore will natural science be 
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enhanced and glorified perpetually; but, studied on this 
basis, will become the foundation of an interior heavenly 
science which will be a never failing angelic delight to all 
eternity. 

So long as men of science reject, or fail to utilize the fact 
of the intimate relation of the two universes of spirit and 
matter, of causes and effects, so long will they be compara- 
tively blind to all that is living and real in science. They 
will be not unlike men.living in a coal mine —ignorant of 
the world of life and light above. They may follow up — 
the seams and make galleries to work them by the faint 
light of their safety lamps, but they send up the fuel itself 
to those above who can utilize their produce in a manner 
beyond their utmost conception. It is so in the mine of | 
natural science worked by those in the lower plane alone, 
above which they never rise. They drive their galleries in 
all directions, and with patient labor, by the dim lumen of 
their self-made lamps, dig out the useful material which can 
only be truly utilized by those who get it in the higher light 
above. All the research in the world will lead to no result 
of real, lasting value till the dark galleries of subterranean 
investigations are opened to the higher inner light. But 
when such careful, patient workers once realize the fact of 
a spiritual cause-for all natural existences, and trace their 
origin from above rather than below, from within instead of 
without, they will gain a perception as to their relation, 
cause, and use, immeasurably transcending all their present 
knowledge. This will be effected, not by ignoring natural 
science and research, but by tracing nature up to nature's 
God ; by studying the uses of facts and not the mere dry 
bones of facts alone, which in such case are no longer facts, 
but wholly and solely appearances and unrealities. 

Science, by its very meaning as a word, implies knowledge, 
not assumption, certainly not mere guesswork; yet if we 
_ look carefully at the science of the present day, what do we 
find? Principally an immense arsenal of bare facts, obtained 
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by long, careful, and patient investigation and observation, 
while the great mass of the deductions therefrom are merely 
guesses, advanced to-day and retracted to-morrow, or varying 
with the character of the theorist who strains his facts to 
suit the theories he desires to prove. 

Take, for instance, the great theory of evolution, which 
dominates the scientists of the present and invades other 
branches of natural science as well as biology, even affect- 
ing metaphysics and ethics. In regard to this we find that, 
starting from geology and continued through biology, elabo- 
rate investigations have for many years been conducted, 
which indicate that the preparation of the earth to fit it for 
the support of vegetable and animal life, must have been a 
very gradual process indeed. That long before it was suited 
for higher stages of existence, very low degrees were de- 
veloped, and that the formation of superior species followed 
the growing suitability of the surroundings. That in fact 
the whole course of creation was from beneath upwards, and 
that in the end, everything having thus been prepared for 
his advent, man came on the scene. The conclusions, so 
far, seem clear and incontrovertible, and may be accepted 
without hesitation. It is only when, on this foundation, a 
superstructure of theory, assumed to be of equal value to 
these conclusions, is attempted to be built, that we are 
compelled to deny them 7x foto. 

The extraordinary part of the matter is that, while the 
facts are the result of careful observation and experiment, 


the superstructure is merely guesswork. The relations ob- 


served between individuals of different species, as they rise 
in the scale of being, are taken to show that the higher were 
evolved out of the lower ; yet, as no single instance of the 
occurrence of such an evolution has ever been traced in 
the longest periods of observation available, recourse is had 
to the supposition of illimitable periods of time during which 
the effect was produced by insensible gradations. Thus 
that the concatenation of species as it stands to-day has had 
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in past periods the character of the g/issando, or slide of the 
finger on a sounding violin string, in comparison with the 
separate notes in their musical intervals. There is, however, 
the fatal fact that none of the intervening parts of the series 
has ever been met with. They exist entirely in the scien- 
tific imagination, which, working on what it finds, confirms 
a preconceived theory by filling in a little color to suit the 
local tint. 

It may not be amiss here to quote a definition of the 
“evolution of life,” as enunciated by Herbert Spencer. It 
would be difficult to find a more pretentious endeavor to 
cloud error under big words, arrogating a vast appearance 
of wisdom by means of phrases which only reveal abysmal 
ignorance. He says that it is “an integration of matter 
and concomitant dispersion of motion, during which the 
matter passes from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to 
a definite coherent heterogeneity, and during which the re- 
tained motion goes through a parallel transformation.” If 
this is all that this apostle of evolution can offer in explana- 
tion of his theory, the world might as well have remained 
unenlightened by him. 

Some day — perhaps not very distant —it may be hoped 
that the great central fact of an all-wise God creating all 
things for an eternal purpose may dawn upon the evolution 
worshipers. When it does, they will find a new flood of 
light illumining their studies. Instead of a world evolved 
out of chaos bya series of blind accidents in which the 
great animal, man, is only an incident and liable to further 
evolution to something as yet unknown, they will be able to 
recognize an Infinite Creator working unceasingly in creation 
for one great end — the-everlasting happiness of His highest 
creature, man. 

In every step of the great scheme of creation, from the - 
very first, man was foreshadowed, and for him was every- 
thing prepared by being made available to his use and hap- 
piness. For the great end of all — his eternal state — man 
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was made to be at first an inhabitant of the world of nature, 
in which to form his spiritual character, being at one and 
the same time, but not consciously, an inhabitant of the 
spiritual world also. Eternal life could not be given in this 
world of change and impermanence, as well as of limited 
extent. Man’s life is therefore but a brief one hére, and 
generation after generation passes away to be succeeded by 
others, so that this world, though finite, serves as the semi- 
nary for a world that can never be overfilled, even by all the 
men and women from all the systems in the universe. 

The study of science in this world, like the world itself, 
- is a basis for spiritual existence, which must rest upon the 
fixed plane of nature. Still it is a basis that must have its 
spiritual side developed during the natural life. If not so 
developed there can be no continuance, for science that is 
merely natural cannot exist in the spiritual world. When, 
however, its cultivation here is developed by tracing all 
things to their spiritual causes, there will be formed a 
nucleus of true wisdom that will be evolved into a source of 
eternal delight, expanding by congenial studies into a wisdom | 
that will grow and increase forever. 


James B. KEENE. 
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THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF THE LORD. 
A Stupy oF LUKE I. AND I. | 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


THE first four verses of Luke’s Gospel explain how the 
materials of his story were collected from eye-witnesses. 
The arrangement of them in the divine order which makes 
them typical of the universal experiences of regeneration, 
was of the Holy Spirit —in fulfilment of the promise: “ He 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance whatsoever I have said unto you.” 

The story was intended by Luke for Theophilus, “the 
Beloved of God,” probably an individual so named, but the 
type of many who desire to know the certainty of the things 
which have been taught concerning the coming of the Lord. 


THE INSPIRED NARRATIVE. 


The sacred story itself begins with the fifth verse; and 
here all the characters are representative of elements in the | 
Jewish Church at the time of the Lord’s coming, and of 
elements in the state of individuals to whom He now comes 
spiritually. 

It was in the youth of the race that the Lord was born. 
It is in the youth of individuals that He begins to be felt as 
a Divine Presence, with power to change the motives of the 
life. It is a time when the leading characteristic is trust in 
one’s own intelligence. Nothing is accepted which one does 
not understand; and the limitations of the natural under- 
standing are so great that the tendency is strong to reject 
divine and heavenly realities altogether. This is represented 
by the rule of Herod the Edomite (Apocalypse Explained, 
410), in Judea — of the people who said of Jerusalem: “ Raze 
it, raze it, even to the foundation thereof.” 
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Of Herod we might expect nothing better than that he 
would try to destroy the Lord as soon as he heard of Him ; 
but there were other elements in the church which would 
prepare to receive Him. We read in the last book of the 
Prophets that “then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another; and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a 
book of remembrance was written before Him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon His name” (MAL. 
ili. 16). A beautiful book of repentance and hope was writ- 
ten by the prophet Zacharias, whose name means, “ Whom 
Jehovah Remembers.” And here at the beginning of our | 
story we find a certain priest bearing the same name, and 
no doubt continuing the same holy function of fearing the 
Lord and thinking upon His name. 

In youth also, though the destructive intelligence is tem- 
porarily prominent, it is but a small part of the character. 
There still remains a strong undercurrent of fear of the 
Lord and of thought upon His name, which would be glad 
to prepare for the coming of the Lord, if indeed sucha thing | 
is possible.* 

The wife of Zacharias was “of the-daughters of Aaron.” 
And if Aaron means “luminous,” or “shining,” his daugh- 
ters are the gladness of the light; for daughters are born of 
gladness. Her name Elisabeth, “ My God is my Oath,” de- 
scribes new trust in the commandments of God as the divine 
law of life, and the youthful faith in His Word. 

But the fear of the Lord and the trust are the habit of 
childhood. They have lasted long under great discourage- 
ment, and the possibility of a great change does not occur 
to them. Still “in the order of his course” the incense f 
is offered which represents the prayers of the child and the 

* Verse 5. “The course of Abijah, ‘ Whose Father is Jehovah,’ ” describes 
the quality of it. 


t Incense was the emblem of prayer. “Let my prayer be set forth before 
Thee as incense” (Ps. cxli. 2). Golden bowls full of incense are called “the 
prayers of the saints” (Apoc. v.8). The angel offered “much incense. . . 
with the prayers of the saints.” (APoc. viii. 3.) 
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prayers of the church, for still the prayers ascend, though 
there is no thought of their immediate fulfilment. 

We are reading of the change from childhood to manhood, 
and especially of the point when the youth first takes up 
seriously the ordering of his life for a living relation with 
the Lord. Asa child he has been instructed in regard to 
the Lord and heaven, and has expected at some future time 
to have the promise of a close relation to the Lord, and the 
happiness of the life of heaven, in some way fulfilled in him- 
self. But youth has come upon him, and manhood is at 
hand, and apparently nothing has been done. On the con- 
trary, such change as is going on seems to be away from the 
Lord and heaven, and in the direction of the development 
of the ambitions and the desires of the self-life. And then 
in some way, which perhaps we cannot better describe than 
as the moving of the Spirit of the Lord in the mind of the 
youth, and which is represented by the message of Gabriel 
to Zacharias, there comes a monition to apply the command- 
ments thoroughly to the cleansing of the life, in preparation 
for the Lord, and not to allow one’s self to be carried away 
by the desires of the body and the conceits of the natural 
mind.* 

It seems almost hopeless that a nature which is showing 
its evil side so plainly can be fitted for a close relation with 
the Lord; and yet there is an inspiration of hope and energy, 
as from the Spirit of the Lord, to do one’s own part vigor- 
ously.t 

What one can do is to repent —to gather up his knowl- 
edge of right and wrong; train his body to abstemiousness, 

* Verse 13. The name John, “to whom Jehovah is Gracious,” describes 


the good of the church — hereof the Jewish Church, obedient, disciplinary, 
made ready to receive the Lord. The later John stood for the gentler Chris- 
tian good. 

Verse 17. Elijah, in the early days of the monarchy, stood for the begin- 
nings of the same disciplinary spirit in earliest — which now attains its 
full development in John. 


t Verse 20. The silence of Zacharias and communication only by signs, 
represents the want of intelligent understanding of the new state. 
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to cleanliness, to exercise, to endurance; discipline his mind 


also in the simple virtues of truthfulness, fairness, purity, 
modesty ; and thus make ready a body and mind prepared 
for the Lord. The ability and the willingness to do this are 
characteristic of noble youth; only that it may serve as prep- 
aration for the Lord it must be done not in pride or for 
show, but for His sake, to humble the self in obedience to 
His commandments. 

The youth takes up the work of self-discipline ; and the 
hope of a manly future depends upon his doing it thoroughly. 
But he has been taught of the Lord as a Saviour Who will 
not merely assist in self-discipline, but will quiet the passions 
of youth by His holy presence, and bring a new heavenly 
life which will be felt as His and not one’s own. And there 
is a longing for the fulfilment of this promise also, which 
longing is represented by the virgin espoused to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David. For David 
and his house stood for the coming Lord, and Joseph was 
the last of the representatives in the line. To be espoused 
to him is to desire the fulfilment of the promises.* But the 
fulfilment is not a new representative, or continuation of the 
line of representatives. It is a new life from God begotten 
by the Spirit of God. Its name is Jesus, the Saviour, and 
it comes to do what the baptism of John has no power to 
do—to quiet the evils that belong to one’s self-life, and 
bring a new joy in life, which is evidently not of the self, 
but from the Spirit of God. 

To conceive in the womb is to receive the idea of a new 
purpose, which grows by increase of truth and thought 
about the purpose. The purpose of repentance and self- 
discipline is in mind, and is approaching the time of active 
effort. And now begins the hope and faith of a new life 
from God. 


*The three Josephs in the Bible all stand for the preservation of the 
Divine — Joseph in Egypt, in the knowledges of childhood; Joseph of Mary, 
in the representatives of the Scriptures, which the Lord fulfilled; Joseph of 
Arimathea, in the deeper spiritual fulfilment, the knowledge of which is now 
being opened. 
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John is conceived in Judea, where are the remains of the 
church, and the representative of the presence of God with 
men. He is not of the new, but he stands for the best © 
there is of the truth and life of the old. Jesus is conceived 
in Galilee, which represents the plane of conduct. The old 
life therein is the life of natural selfish desire, which there 
is no power to remove. Here is the need and sense of need 
of the cleansing power of the Spirit of God, and of a new 
life of mercy and purity and truth and content from Him. 
But the hope of this life does not stand alone. It would 
have no chance of reception and development, were there 
no effort to do all that one can do to repent and prepare the 
mind for the Lord. Kinswomen are Mary and Elisabeth ; 
and the desire for the new life seeks companionship and 
support from the faith in the old truth, which is the truth of 
the commandments and of orderly life in general. 

John was not the bridegroom, but the friend of the bride- 
groom, preparing the church for the marriage, and rejoicing 
greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice. The presence 
of a new life from God in the church was the crown of his 
labors ; and even now, when the labors were as yet but a 
purpose, the voice of the hope of the new life touched their 
springs of joy —the babe leaped in the womb of Elisabeth. 

Faith in the Lord’s commandments recognizes the Divine 
in the Lord Himself ; for the spirit is the same, and it may 
be doubted if the divine spirit in the Lord can ever be rec- 
ognized except by those who love His commandments. 

The recognition of Elisabeth is followed by the grateful 
rejoicing of Mary, whose noble song expresses the sense of 
the divine mercy and of the holiness of the divine presence 
in all to whom the Lord comes as a Saviour. 

The zeal for repentance, represented by John, is to ap- 
pearance the same as the child’s fear of the Lord. And yet 
it is not the same, for there is a new element of manliness 
which takes up the same feeling and applies it in a new way. © 
It differs from the child’s fear in the surety that the tradi- 
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tions of childhood in regard to a new life from God are now 
to be accomplished; and in the taking up the thorough 
cleansing and reforming of the life as an immediate neces- 
sity in preparation for the Lord. One is slow to believe in 
new developments, and yet they come. This one is the de- 
‘velopment of the young man’s reason, which loyally gathers 
up the principles of childhood, and adopts them as the 
principles of manhood, applying them to the life in a manly 
way. And this which sums up the good that is possible in 
the preparatory state, is meant by the name John, “to whom 
Jehovah is Gracious”’; for it is the goodness of God as it 
could -so far be received.* 


- CHAPTER Il. 


The enrolment by Cesar Augustus was the roll of the 
world, showing every one’s position and character according 
to the judgment of the world. In this judgment Joseph 
stood for the line of David, and apparently Mary also be- 
longed to the same line. She went up to be enrolled with 
Joseph, carrying in embryo Him Who was to fulfil the rep- 
resentation of David and the line of David. The need of 
the Saviour is felt in the plane of natural perversity and 
passion, and a large part of His work must be done upon 
that plane; but the birth of the Saviour is the opening of 
the heart to the Heavenly Father, and the beginning of the 
perception and interpretation of the Father’s love. And 
this was represented by the land of Judea, where were the 
temple and the ceremonies which stood for the divine pres- 
ence and the interpretation thereof. | 

To Him Who came to fulfil these representatives, the 
Father’s love was a sensible reality, and indeed the most 
vivid of His experiences. At first He received it in a child’s 

* The same name applied to the apostle whom Jesus loved stands for the 


good of the new dispensation, made possible by the presence of the Lord; 
which good is the love of the new life from the Lord, and of loving service 


from His Spirit. 
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way — innocently and without limitation, yet without reflec- 
tion or comparison. Angels had never seen such fulness of 
the Father's love in human form; but it was as yet mani- 
fested and interpreted only as was possible by the innocence 
of babyhood. To Himself it was a joy, deeper than the joy 
of a mother’s love; but not until the days of reflection and 
comparison did He realize that no one but Himself had that 
great joy; and not until then could He know that it was His 
work as a man among men to make sensible and to interpret 
to others the Heavenly Father's love. 

This is what Swedenborg seems to mean by His being 
born “the spiritual of the celestial ;’’ * for the presence of 
the Father's love is preeminently the celestial, and the per- 
ception of the quality thereof with the capacity to interpret 
it is “the spiritual of the celestial.” And this is the reason 
for the birth of the Lord in Bethlehem, “the House of 
Bread,” and for His being laid in the manger ; for to bring 
a sense of the Father's love to men, and interpret it to them, 
is to break to them the bread of heaven. The Lord does 
this to men when they begin to put off their self-life, and to 
seek the kingdom of heaven, that is, from the beginning of 
their regeneration; but the sense of the divine presence 
was very real in Him from the first awakening of His atten- 
tion. And this was so because there was in Him no recep- 
tacle from human father to modify and limit the divine life 
into a kind of self-life; but it was in Him from the begin- 
ning the presence of the Father Himself with His Infinite 
love unmodified. (Heavenly Arcana, 1414, 1707.) 

The simple baby clothes in which He was wrapped repre- 
sented truly the simplicity with which the divine could be 
interpreted by the infant, and with which It is at first under- 
stood by all to whom It comes. There is no room for It, 
and It would be out of place among the conventions of 

* The “ Heavenly Arcana,” 4585-4594. Benjamin also is here called the 
spiritual of the celestial, for the reason that he represents the interpreting 


medium between the Divine and men. Therefore also he was born in Beth- 
lehem. 
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human life, but among the representatives of nature It finds 
a resting-place, whence It may begin to teach mankind the 
wisdom of the divine service in heaven and on earth. 

The shepherds, and Simeon, and Anna, all stand for ele- 
ments in the church which are ready to receive the Lord; 
for if all good were destroyed in the church and in the indi- 
vidual, there would be no gladness and no use in His coming. 
But although it is a dark, rude time, when the rough impulses 
of wild beasts tend to prevail, there are still guardians of 
gentle, childlike states, without which the race could hardly 
be continued ; and these guardians and anxious protectors 
can rejoice in the presence of the Lord as a real power for 
peace and good will. An aged Simeon and Anna also are 
surviving, relics of good states of childhood not yet wholly 
passed away.- Childhood is giving place to youth, the habit 
of obedience to the self-direction of reason; yet there is 
still a sense of right and wrong, and of loyalty to the right, 
capable of rejoicing in the new life of the Lord’s example 
and teaching. Simeon, whose name means “hearing,” or 
“ obedience,” may represent such remaining loyalty. And 
Anna, whose name has the same root as John, but is femi- 
nine and the name of a prophetess, appears to sum up the 


_ affection for being taught which has constituted so large a 


part of childhood’s character. 

“The daughter of Phanuel”’ she is called, which means 
“the Face of God,” and “of the tribe of Aser,’” which 
means “ Blessedness,” together describing the nature of the 
child’s love for truth, which trusts absolutely the teaching 
of God, and is innocently open to the blessedness of its 
love. In its early days it has no doubts, but accepts the 
teaching of God as the absolute truth, to be believed and 
lived without the slightest hesitation. Is not this meant 
by the earliest seven years of development from Anna’s 
virginity? But then come questionings and doubts, extend- 
ing even to denials in the later years of childhood, till the 
affection for truth hardly knows whether there be any rev- 
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elation of the truth of God upon the earth —a long period 
of barrenness represented by the eighty-four years of widow- 
hood, easily recognized in the waiting years no longer infan- 
tile, not yet manly, the trustfulness of faith declining, the 
rational understanding not yet full-dawned. Yet to this 
waning faith the new presence of the Divine promises a 
_ rational presentation of the truth which shall bring back the 
faith of childhood even to perfect trustfulness. 

The circumcision stands for the removal of whatever is 
not of the love of God for men in the new thought of the 
Divine ; the mother’s purification, for the acknowledgment 
that the truth now given is a revelation from God, not of 
one’s own intelligence. 7 

In Luke’s Gospel, as in Matthew's and Mark’s, Nazareth 
of Galilee is “their own city.” In John’s, Judea is His own 
* country, for to John the primary lesson is the interpretation 
of Him Who dwelt in the temple at Jerusalem. But to the 
others the lesson begins in the plane of conduct, in the 
sense of deliverance and protection from sin. Galilee is 
that plane of outward life where the ordinary evils of life 
are observed and met. Nazareth, meaning perhaps “ seclu- 
sion,” stands for the quiet state in which the new life from 
God takes form, first as a hope, then as a power. Its situa- 
tion in Zebulon, meaning “dwelling together,” describes the 
growth in knowledge of the Divine, and in love for Its work, 
which there take§ place. 

It is characteristic of Luke’s account that every develop- 
ment which takes place in Nazareth is at once connected 
with Judea. The promise of Gabriel is taken with haste to 
the house of Zacharias, connecting the hope of the new life 
from God with the earlier revelation to childhood. The 
promise is fulfilled in Bethlehem ; for the Saviour to be born 
‘is the Heavenly Father's love for His children. There is 
no other. The human knowledge of that love, and of what 
it would do for men, progressed in Nazareth, for there “ the 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom: 
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and the grace of God was upon Him.” But when the ex- 
panding youth would begin the Father’s work, He went up 
to Jerusalem to begin it there; for there in the temple were 
“the things of the Father.” But the long lesson of life, 
from Nazareth to Gethsemane, was that the Human must 
from love for the Father take up the Father’s work, and do 
it patiently and lovingly wherever men needed saving, until 
the Human was wholly the Father’s love of saving. 

Mark tells us that He was employed in Nazareth as a car- 
penter, that is, working in wood, roofing houses, making 
doors, some floors, low tables, yokes, plows, and other tools. 
All these are forms of practical thought of what is. useful 
in life. They are simple types of the labors by which the _ 
Father's House with its many mansions was built. Luke 
tells us merely that He went down with Mary and Joseph, 
and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them. But as 
they stand for the representatives of the kingdom of David, 
and affection for them, to be subject unto them is to fulfil 
the representatives of the Word, in His case not merely as 
forms, but as true expressions of His divine character and 


labors. 
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SOME ANCIENT RELIGIONS AND THE 
ANCIENT CHURCH. 


I must call upon my readers for an exercise of the imag- 
ination. 

We are, if you please, a body of Athenian citizens. It is 
now between four and five hundred years before Christianity 
will take its rise. We have never heard of it, we never 
shall, in this world; it will come into existence long after 
we are dead and forgotten. We are nobles of the Athenian 
State, and we have come to the great town of Olympia, 
in Elis, to wish one of our number don voyage. Theo- 
doros Athenaios is a great man, with a long family tree, 
a large rent roll, and a great household of slaves and de- 
pendents. He has been appointed by the mighty State 
of Athens as ambassador to the great king. He has held 
his farewells and sacrifices in the city, and has now brought 
with him a body of his noblest blood relations, connections, 
and tribesmen —ourselves—to the magnificent temple of 
Zeus, at Olympia, to pay his final respects to the greatest 
of the gods, before starting off finally upon his long exile. 
In solemn and slow procession we enter the great temple 
enclosure, all in our very best shirts and our very best 
shawls — the only garments we wear at this period — Theo- 
doros leading, crowned with a garland. Inside the great 
gates, wide opened to receive so noble a company, we pause 
for a moment, to purify ourselves with the lustral water 
standing there in great vases, perhaps touching with the 
water, in a formal fashion, hands and head. Then moving 
solemnly on into the great square, we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by many-columned porticoes, beautiful open-air 
dining-chambers, with their colonades and benches; store 
and treasure houses of the god without number; subsidiary 
temples of Hera, Nike, and others ; handsome tombs, some 
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of them probably of our own noble ancestors, all of marble, 
of every variety of white, shaded with yellow and brown, and 
all glistening in the brilliant sunlight, under the deep blue 
canopy of the cloudless sky. 

Above all stands the great temple of Zeus, raised nobly 
upon its high plinth with many steps; and a little to the 
right, in the very middle of the square, is the great altar, 
just now the centre of our regard. It is decked with gar- 
lands and many flowers. The fire is already lighted and 
sends up a wavering line of resinous smoke. The high- 
priest stands, clothed in the purest linen, awaiting our 
arrival, His subordinates are busy marshaling the many 
temple-slaves to their places. Our own slaves, with an ad- 
vance guard of our friends, have already arrived with the 
beautiful milk-white ox, without blemish of any kind, which, 
also decked in garlands, stands waiting the sacrificial knife. 
When all are quiet and the warning eupheimeite of the priest 
has been spoken, the sound of flutes is heard, the temple 
choir of thirty boys, selected from good families for their 
voices and perfection of bodily form, lightly clad in white, 
and crowned with flowers, appears, and with simple rhythmic 
song and dance surround the altar. Short prayers, always 
accompanied by the lyre, are offered by the priest to “Zeus, 
or whatever name please thee best,” for the success of the 
embassy, for the safe return of the ambassador, for good 
weather and the restraint of evil forces. Barley cakes are 
now thrown over the victim, and to the sound of the flute 
and the shouts of the attendants he is struck down by the 
priest’s knife. Altar and accessories are sprinkled with his 
blood, and then the carcass is handed over to the temple 
slaves, who quickly skin and dress the meat. The thighs, 
wrapped in fat, are burned upon the altar; the priests are 
given their portions; and the rest is taken to one of the 
great dining-rooms around the enclosure, to be prepared for 
the banquet of the votary and his friends. 

In the meanwhile Theodoros and one or two of us nearest 
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him in rank or relationship, are led by the priest into the 
temple itself. Here one or two more short prayers are 
offered at the very feet of the colossal image of the god, 
the wonder of antiquity. Incense is burnt, special offerings 
laid upon the-table in front of the statue, presently to take 
their place among the gold and silver and gems which, stand- 
ing on ledge over ledge around the walls of the temple, form 
the priceless wealth of the god. And now at last we are 
dismissed. We join our friend at the banquet, and our last 
duties to the god have been paid. 

Recall now your ideas of the Most Ancient Church, with 
its perfectly simple conception of a God so like a human 
father of diviner mould, and so very present with His chil- 
dren, that they need no intermediary of worship to reach 
Him; recall this, and contrast it with the elaboration we have 
tried to picture. How can we believe that the one is, as 
Swedenborg tells us, an outcome of the other? 

Perhaps if we endeavor to trace the line of development 
with which he supplies us, we may see the connection, and 
we may at the same time adjoin to or contrast with Sweden- 
borg’s the theories suggested by others as to the origin and 
development of this worship. 

We are taught that in the earliest period of strictly hu- 
man history, there existed a Most Ancient Church, with the 
simple belief in God already referred to, and having a knowl- 
edge of the means by which He manifests His various qual- 
ities in natural objects. This church was confined in area. 
It was subsequently consummated and replaced by the An- 
cient Church, which lacked the immediate revelation of the 
nature of God possessed by its predecessors, but retained 
the earlier knowledge of the representation of divine, that 
is also of human nature, in external objects. This church 
also was confined in area until the period described in the 
Word by Babel, whatever natural phenomenon that event may 
stand for. Its members then became divided, and spread 
over Assyria, Asia Minor, Lybia, Canaan, and at last into 
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Great Tartary, and as far as the Euxine. Note here that 
ethnology, philology, and other studies reaching back to 
primitive man, all similarly point, so far at least as the Aryan 
races are concerned, to an carly time when they were one 
people, and a later time when they divided and spread abroad. 

Swedenborg continues, that as they became more and 
more divided, the various sections of this church varied the 
religious ideas they had taken from their period of dwelling 
together, according to the genius of each section, the various 
names and qualities of one God becoming so many gods, 
until at last every family had a god of its own; or, what 
is the same thing, the representatives and significatives of 
the Most Ancient Church, in which the nature of the one 
God had been pictured before them, this declining Ancient 
Church turned into idolatry. He says that some of these 
representatives, that of the horse for instance, reached even 
into Greece; that the Gentiles, with whom he includes the 
classical nations, derived sacrifices from the Ancient Church, 
into which in its decline they had been introduced; and that 
the wise men of the classical times derived their wisdom 
from the men of the Ancient Church as they in turn had 
from the Most Ancient. 

There can be no question then that Swedenborg traces 
the state of affairs, of which we have tried to form a picture, 
directly back to this Ancient Church, of which it is a degen- 
eration. Note again that, in confirmation of this position, 
Kuhn and Max Miiller both show clearly that Greek religion 
owes very much to that of the valley of the Ganges; that 
it was much influenced by Babylon, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, 
and especially by Canaanite tribes, from which last almost 
certainly came most of the female divinities of the Greek 
pantheon. 

Compare now with Swedenborg’s account, confirmed as we 
have found it by other evidence, the theories of later inves- 
tigators who pursue the modern scientific methods of a 
posteriori reasoning from observed fact. 
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All start with men separated into small tribes or families. 
Worship with such people is said to arise from various prim- 
itive causes, from which we may select two representatives, 
totemism and naturalism. 

Totemism apparently starts by some individual or family 
beginning to take a special interest in some natural object, 
such as a tree, stone, or species of animal, soon regarding 
it as holy, and finally worshiping it. They take it for the 
source of their prosperity, they show to it specimens of that 
prosperity, they think it should share its votary’s good fort- 
une, and so they give it portions of what they themselves 
like best, especially of their food; this leads to animal sac- 
rifice, possibly by way of human sacrifice, namely, of the 
enemies of the votary, regarded also as the enemies of his 
divinity. 

Naturalism is a precisely similar process, the interest of 
men being supposed to be caught by some natural phenom- 
enon, as sunrise or sunset, leading presently to worship. 

Above and beyond these processes, we are told, there is a 
general tendency to humanize all things —a tendency we 
see in the childhood of the individual equally as in that of 
the race. And so it comes about that these totems, with 
their various characteristics, as sources of good or ill to their - 
worshipers, as also these natural phenomena, are gradually 
made by their votaries into human beings. Then, either in 
the totem stage, or at any later period of their development, 
they are adopted or assimilated by other families or tribes 
in contact with their first worshipers, until at last they be- 
come tribal, racial, even national gods. Then follow the 
difficulties and incongruities of a system of many gods, as 
sources of a well-orderéd world, now especially when the 
physical order of things is daily becoming clearer to men by 
the gradual awakening of a scientific and philosophic spirit, 
until at last we find religious thought, by way of subordina- 
tionism, reaching towards some form of monotheism. 

This general development of what I may term the secular 
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authorities, involves a series of facts almost unquestionable, 
and the relation of cause and effect connecting those facts 
is almost as sure. Our only fault with them is that they do 
not go far enough back. They start with man divided into 
tribes. They do not account for his religious experiences 
before that division, although the evidences of a period of 
unition before separation are unquestioned. Again, when 
we ask, as we must, what it is which stirs man’s sudden 
interest in this or that totem, or in this or that natural phe- 
nomenon, while the bolder German investigators have no 
doubt, giving a great many causes, and, in this as in other 
subjects of their speculation, setting up endless hypotheses, 
others of their equally learned brethren throw them down. 


The more conservative admit that totemism is not and can 


not as yet be explained. Again, whence comes this human- 
ing of all these holy things? A very ancient tendency, we 
are told— common with children to-day. But that does not 
explain it. 

For all these things Swedenborg offers us an explanation 
which those who admit his inspiration will doubtless hold 
true; and which those who do not, should certainly be open- 
minded enough to admit as a theory deserving their atten- 
tion. He shows us that before that period of separation 
into small tribes and families, a very simple but very pure 
form of religion had existed, which, as its believers were 
divided up and became separated from the fountain-head, 
lost its central, guiding principle, and degenerated ; that no 
sudden attraction stirred men to the worship now of this 
material object or phenomenon, now of that, but a simple 
misunderstanding of their fathers’ reverence for these visible 
pictures of their heavenly Father's nature; he shows us that 


the deep-laid desire to humanize all things, is the relic of a 


time when all things in nature, all her phenomena, all her 
productions, and man —all were human, all showed as ina 
mirror, a divine human God. 

Let us then endeavor to trace the various principles of 
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this explanation, as it accounts for the more important of the 
gods of the classical period of Greece, later for the most 
part adopted by the Romans, and only finally giving way to 
the growing power of Christianity. 

The Zeus of Hellas would thus be explainable as the 
purest idea of the abstract nature of God, which survived 
from the best period of the Ancient Church. Zeus, to 
the Greek, is the all-father. We are not surprised to find the 
eagle his attendant, since he is omniscient, or was, until the 
comic poets made fun of him; he foresees all things; his 
will and his right are not usually separable, he is invariably 
worshiped upon mountains; he receives as sacrifices the 
most unblemished oxen—an obvious significative ; in fact, 
were it not for some added details in his character, we might 
almost think ourselves face to face with the pure conception 
of God-as-He-is-in-Himself which characterized the Ancient 
Church in its purity. This, too, is confirmed by the ideas 
of the archzologists who say that we have, in Zeus, a con- 
ception probably brought from the original seat of the Aryan 
tribes. Additional points in his character, however, show 
the decadence. He is sensual to the last degree; his amours 
know no end; he is partial in his judgments ; and this side 
of his character becomes ever more prominent the more he 
is handled by the later poets of Greece. The thunder-bolt, 
and the general conception of him as a nature-god, would 
seem to be the result of another line of development, namely, 
the personifying of natural elements, already suggested, 
perhaps in an entirely different region from which the better 
conception of Zeus came, but such that it became later 
joined on to the one person. 

Hera, the wife of Zeus, seems to admit of no explanation 
by any of the earlier principles of development. She is 
probably a late product of pure anthropomorphism, adjoined 
to Zeus after he was thoroughly humanized, and therefore 
wanted a wife and queen of heaven to complete the picture. 

In Apollo we meet with a very interesting case. He 
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seems to be explainable as the embodiment of the active 
powers of the sun in their going forth and their uses — thus, 
originally, of the love and thought of God in their activity 
amongst men. Note his wonderful beauty, a characteristic 
doubtless taken from the beauty that he is the one to bring 
forth from nature, in the spring and early summer, by his 
milder rays. But, alas, he must kill his beloved Hyacinthus 
with a discus; just as the heat of his great round disc be- 
comes, in summer, too much for the tender flowers which in 
spring he has himself brought forth. Note again how the 
sicknesses of winter are killed by the sun’s returning kindlier 
warmth and light, just as Apollo killed the deadly monster, 
Pytho. Is it any wonder he becomes, in the early period, 
the god of healing, a use handed over by later humanizing to 
his son, Asclepius? So is it Apollo who brings strength, 
energy, and happiness to all; the god of music, and to some 
degree of the gymnasia. Here, then, seems to be a picture 
of the energizing, kindly powers of God as they bring us 
health and happiness; a picture that lived through the dark 
ages of later Hellenism, and even sensual Rome, with little 
degradation. Artemis would seem to stand in the same re- 
lation to Apollo, as Hera to Zeus —the mere product of 
anthropomorphism. 

An incarnation of the great general characteristic of the 
wisdom of God is probably found in the virgin goddess 
Athena, — her femininity apparently the result of Oriental 
influences. Her attendant, the serpent, is, of course, an 
obvious correspondent. Only one late legend accounts her 
married ; she is usually regarded as severely single, just as 
wisdom always needs one thing to make it complete. So, 
too, her sacred plant is the olive, which she watches over 
with jealous care. She came forth from the head of Zeus. 
Her honored throne is always next his. She, almost alone 
of the gods, is superior to time and space. She is the 
source of wisdom to gods and men. As the art of war was 
the greatest skil] of man, and that of spinning held to be that 
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of woman, her insignia are usually the lance and the distaff 
or spindle. 

_ Of the other personages of Olympus the development is 
perhaps not so clear. Demeter, with her daughter, Perseph- 
one, is without doubt the product of naturalism, that is, 
according to our method of explanation, the embodiment of 
the life of God in nature’s life. Demeter seems to be the 
fruitful earth, who, personified, misses and laments her 
daughter, the graceful, springing corn, during the time it is 
lying under the earth before it comes up in the late spring. 
She rejoices when her dear one returns, a rejoicing in which 
her votaries share by elaborate festivals. 

Poseidon seems to be an interesting case of the personifi- 
cation of the human quality which the Greeks inherited in 
so marked a degree from their immediate predecessors in the 
Ancient Church, and which these latter would see repre- 
sented in the ever-active, changing sea— the human power 
of ratiocination, as Swedenborg calls it. It is a remarkable 
and confirmatory fact that Poseidon is also the god of . 
horses, a symbol which needs no explanation to New-Church 
readers. It is to be noted, too, that Poseidon is character- 
ized by lack of control, just as our powers of reason may 
become when given supreme sway within us. 

In Ares, generally quoted as the God of war, we meet 
with a god much slighted at Olympus, whose offering was a 
dog, and who seems to personify quarrelsomeness. Ares is 
never the stirrer of noble martial vigor, but rather of strife. 
So the dog, we are taught, stands for all kinds of desires of 
the meanest kind, which know no satiety. We may perhaps 
think of him as the dog in the manger. | 

Heracles there can be little doubt about. He is the em- 
bodiment of physical force, as Hermes is of mental skill 
_ and acuteness — sometimes grievously misapplied. Hestia, 
the Roman Vesta, is an extremely pleasant creation, namely, 
of embodied hospitality and the joys of home. Dionysus 
and Hephzstus seem to be due to pure naturalism and 
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anthropomorphism, embodying respectively the stimulation 
either of wine or passion, and the power of fire. We may 
perhaps close our list with Aphrodite, a singularly significant 
figure, who, with her son Eros as a minister, was the only 
embodiment of love existing with the ancients, and yet stood 
only for sensual love. It is true that later, as Aphrodite 
_. Urania, she attained to a little less gross conception, but she 

improved but little either in Greek or Roman hands. Chaste 
love of the sex was to be reserved for a later age. 

The method of explanation we have followed would seem, 
then, to be at least possible of general application to the 
complicated condition of religious worship we find existing 
in classical times, and to account in some small degree for 
its development out of the very simple forms of the Most 
Ancient Church. When we come to apply it in detail, how- 
ever, we find many points of character, of worship, of ac- 
companying symbols, which do not come within its sphere. 
Such is the swan, and perhaps also the laurel, of Apollo; the 
stag of Artemis; and there are many other instances. 

But when we remember the work done upon these relig- 
ious conceptions, at every stage of their development, by per- | 
haps the most keenly imaginative people the world has ever | 
seen, and poets, certainly among the greatest, it is rather a 
wonder they have left us any traces of their original form, 
than that we should find some accretions unexplainable. 

On the other hand, it is extremely interesting to find that 
not one of the points mentioned by Swedenborg, as descend- ~ 
ing to the Gentiles from the earlier period of the Ancient 
Church, is lacking or contradicted by the results of excava- 
tion, and the careful and accurate study long subsequent to 
him. Instances are: the use of the tops of mountains and 
of groves for worship; the habit of eating together as a 
religious exercise ; and the orientation of temples. 

One point of possible objection we should, perhaps, at- 
tempt to meet in advance. Our explanation would, doubt- 
less, be charged, by those who do not admit any authority 
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in him from whom it is drawn, with accrediting to peoples 
of the most ancient times ideas, conceptions, and prin- 
ciples of thought, which such a primitive stage of human 
development could not have had. The charge is hardly just. 
It is true that to describe those ideas and conceptions we 
have to use terms of later development. But we must 
remember that these ideas were recognized in these early 
times not in any sense abstractly, as we can see them now, 
but in concrete pictures, as in a mirror; and that the use of 
our terms is a labored effort to describe what a picture or 
illustration would have conveyed in one flash to those early 
men. In any case we find the ideas existing in classical 
times, and any period between the decay of the Most An- 
cient Church and the times under consideration at which 
they may have arisen, would answer the purposes of our 
explanation. | 
Endeavoring, then, to sum up the situation, it seems that 
almost our only points of contention with those who attempt 
a purely rationalistic, evolutionary method of explanation of 
the phenomena under discussion, are, first, that they do not 
go back far enough, and second, that while they demand a 
wave of human progress, always increasing upwards, we de- 
mand a double movement —rise and fall, rise and fall; that 
where they start at the lowest point of their great wave, we 
start at the highest of our lesser one, admitting a fall before 
the new rise; just as we say the church almost died, was 
almost consummated, and human development along with it, 
before our Lord came a second time into the world, and gave 
us a new ideal,—the topmost point of a new wave, from 
which we hope, this time at least, there never will be a fall. 


CHARLES W. HARVEY. 
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DISCONTENT VERSUS CONTENTMENT. 


DIsconTENT is an evil. There is no religious discontent, 
no church discontent, still less, any New-Church discontent ; 
it no more exists than religious sin. The terms are as in- 
congruous as hot ice. In the individual of the church there 
may be discontent, but the discontent is not of the church 
in him. 

The spirit of discontent has some hold upon the natural 
and worldly side of our communion. It has been much dis- 
cussed in our periodicals. Now that the matter has come 
to the surface it is fitting and useful to acquaint ourselves 
with its true character. We see evil in its correct propor- 
tions and relations when we look at it from the standpoint 
of the good of which it is the abuse and the perversion. 
Contentment defines to head and heart the true inwardness 
of discontent. 

Contentment is the outcome of the holiest states of: life. 
The Word of the Lord everywhere admonishes it. “ Put 
your trust in Him, at all times, ye people,” is a direct com- 
mand to be content. The little child, in the midst of the 
disciples, is a perfect symbol of trustful contentment. 

In full accord with the Divine Word we read in the spir- 
itual revelations made for the New Christian Church, that 
“they who are in a state of innocence live content with their 
own, whether it be little or much, because they know that 
they receive as much as is profitable for them” (Heaven 
and Hell, 278). And in the “ Diary,” wherein Swedenborg 
kept a record of his spiritual experiences, before his full 
illumination, he says, “the good are known there ” — that 
is, in the spiritual world —“ by their being content with 
their lot” (Spiritual Diary, 57904), and again in the same 
book, he says: “ Spirits and men would enjoy the highest 
joy if each one were content with his lot.” (/éid, 2513.) 
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The first of Swedenborg’s Rules of Life was, “ Diligently 
to read and meditate upon the Word of God.” Immedi- 
ately following, and as derivative from the first, his second 
rule was, “To be content under the dispensations of God's 
Providence.” Contentment under the dispensations of © 
Providence is the embodiment and expression of innocent 
trust in the Lord’s Word. 

Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, had felt and sought 
to learn the lesson of contentment, as is evident from his 
words: “Not that I speak in respect of want, for I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be content.” 
(PHIL. iv. II.) 

Discontent is the exact opposite of contentment. Dis- 
trust of God and his Word and of His spiritual teachings 
now revealed, consciousness of the love of evil, trust in 
government from self instead of in government from the 
Lord, are the causes of spiritual uneasiness and inquietude 
of mind. 

The general analysis of discontent viewed in spiritual 
light can be supplemented with particular applications full 
of rich lessons for the individual life. 

We are taught further along these lines that “ persuasions 
grounded in a love of the world give birth to the insane 
cravings of a discontented mind” (Arcana Ccelestia, 1675). 
Worldliness makes the man of the church discontented. 
As his thoughts and affections are attracted by the follies 
and fashions of the world, by the allurements of natural 
success, by the flourishing growth and great numerical in- 
crease of the clubs, of the trusts, and of municipalities, the 
spirit of discontent with the church increases. In such a 
mind the religious society and the social, business, or politi- 
cal aggregation are put on the same level. The lack of 
outward growth of the societies of the church is cited by 
the worldly mind as a cause of complaint, if not of disgust. 
But the Great Head of the church says: “ Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 
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Not the number of bodies, but the quality of the soul, 
makes the church in His sight. He is present to the soul 
that loves Him. Where He is present contentment reigns. 
The true spiritual philosophy declares that those “ who have 
care for the morrow are not content with their lot” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 8478). The anxious are always discontented. 
Fear that we shall become poor in this world’s goods, worry 
about our health, undue solicitude for our children, any and 
all apprehension for future or fancied evils, cast out and 
destroy innocent trust in the Lord. When He is not with 
us we are in evil and complain of others’ evils. 

Again the spiritual teachings of the New Church lay bare 
another prolific cause of discontent: “They who want a 
reward for their works are never content” (Arcana Ceelestia, 
6393). How true these words are to life! Those con- . 
nected with religious societies who are looking out for self, 
seeking for some advantage to self by means of the society, 
work, it may be, as hard, if not harder than many others, 
but they crave recognition and distinction on account of 
their service. They want praise, they want office, they 
want to be consulted in important matters. If they are 
not exalted, or flattered, or sought after, they sulk and are 
sore. In their estimation the society, if not the whole 
general church, is to blame. Notice the strength of the 
language of the spiritual teaching: “ They who want a re- 
ward for their works are never content.” Merit-seeking 
good kills contentment, because it is essentially work for 
self and not for the Lord. The shades of discontent at 
times settle over all of us, we all complain, we are all dis- 
contented, but when enveloped in the night of cold chiding 
we may well recall the searching spiritual truths now re- 
vealed that the soul may know itself as it really is. Has 
the love of the world given birth in us to “the insane 
cravings of a discontented mind”? Are we full of anxieties 
for the future? Is our pride injured because we have not, 
as we think, received our just deserts for what we have 
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done for others? Complaint originates in the outward nat- 
ural life. We are all born into this natural life, so we are 
all born complainers. The habit adheres more or less closely 
to every man and woman in the church. It needs to be 
overcome. It must be combated from a sense of religious 
principle. The habit of complaining is a sign of spiritual. 
immaturity. The faultfinder is not far advanced in regener- 
ation, but we must be patient with him and hope for better 
things. Again we turn to the pure calm of the New-Church 
teachings and find there these words of wisdom : — 

To think well concerning the Lord and concerning the neighbor is 
not natural to man from his own life, but it is from the Lord, who is 
perpetually present with man. But to think ill concerning the Lord 
and neighbor is natural to man, and belongs to his own proper life. . . . 


To think well concerning the Lord and our neighbor opens the way 
from heaven, but to think otherwise shuts the way. (Apocalypse Ex- 


plained, 248, 208.) 


But does contentment mean passivity, stagnation, indo- 
lence? Discontent is not progressive. It is a bar to progress. 
True conténtment is hopeful, quick to seize hold of all good 
and develop it. These things are illustrated in the life of 
every society. The unostentatious, active church-worker is 
rarely discontented, and is never addicted to chronic com- 
plaining. The passive, cold, indolent soul is most given to 
faultfinding. Let us not misconceive the point under dis- 
cussion. Superficial thought may confound contentment 
with self-complacency and self-satisfaction. Nothing can be 
further from the truth. Contentment is trust in the Lord, 
discontent is distrust of the Lord. Contentment is the living 
expression of humility. Discontent is not a sign of spiri- 
tual progress. The spirit of discontent is inimical to pro- 
gress. The first thing to do in order to be progressive is 
to rid ourselves of the spirit of discontent. The trustful 
man advances, the discontented man retrogrades. Content- 
ment makes the best use of present and future opportuni- 
ties. Contentment interests itself in feeding the sheep; 
the spirit of discontent stones the goats. 
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Just so far as we are alive to our own shortcomings and 
sins, and, especially, if we are in earnest to rid ourselves 
of them by the work of inward regeneration with the Lord’s 
help, do we cease to be worried by the sins of others. Less 
and less inclined are we to chide and condemn, more and 
.more inclined are we to forgive and forget, to comfort and 
uplift. If there be any such thing as a discontent that is 
true and good it is discontent with ourselves. But even 


here it is doubtful if discontent with self is altogether com- 


mendable. Discontent means nothing. It is the absence 
of trust. Discontent does nothing. We are first to see 
the evil, then condemn it, then shun it. Discontent is akin 
to discouragement —a necessary experience of this worldly 
life, but not in itself a blessing, though the mercy of the 
Lord may lift us up through it, into such living trust that 


~ wecan work from Him. The man of the church is in the 


world and is susceptible to and very much affected and in- 
fluenced by the evils of the world. 

The wide-spread antagonism to natural law and order that 
has recently been revealed on the civil plane, has its parallel 
on the spiritual plane. There are governments in heaven, 
there are ecclesiastical as well as civil rulers on earth. 
Ecclesiastical rulers are priests. Of this ecclesiastical order 
_ we are taught that :— 

He who believes otherwise than the priest and makes no disturbance 
ought to be left in peace; but he who makes disturbance ought to be 


separated ; for this also is agreeable to order for the sake of which the 
priesthood is established. (New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 


318.) 

This spiritual law recognizes the fact that there are those 
opposed to spiritual order. It provides for their treatment 
and discipline. One opposed to spiritual order, a chronic 
complainer and faultfinder with all church government, is a 
disturber of the peace of heaven, a spiritual anarchist. The 
spiritual anarchist fights the priesthood and all ecclesiastical 
ordinances, and strives to do away with all spiritual authority 
and government and bring all down to one dead level. 
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Bearing on this timely question of anarchy, as to whether 
the speech as well as the acts of anarchists ought to be 
restrained, is this very significant and pertinent eee of 
the New Church : — 7 


The king ought to be obeyed according to the laws of the realm, and 
by no means to be injured, either by word or deed; for on this the 
public security depends. (New Jerusalem and its —- Doctrine, 
Article on Ecclesiastical and Civil Government.) 


Men have hitherto felt that they have had an almost un- — 
limited right to complain of, to criticise, and even ridicule 
their natural rulers; if possible, they have claimed still 
greater freedom in criticising and condemning their spiritual 
rulers and the laws which they administer. 

But by parity of reasoning, if civil rulers ought not to be 
injured by word or deed, the governors of the church ought 
not to be injured by word or deed, “for on this the security 
of the church depends,” 

We can all recall instances, I think, where the wholesale 
and indiscriminate criticism of church affairs by parents, 
indulged in before their children, has alienated the latter 
from the church. The preaching, the preacher, the singers, 
the social or intellectual standing of the people, church 
committees, the sexton, the church building itself, all may 
be brought into ridicule and disrepute by an unbridled 
tongue to the lasting injury of immature minds. Such are 
a few of the dangers of discontent in the religious society. 
Spiritual anarchy will be seen and dislodged, overpowered, 
and restrained, even as will natural anarchy. The great 
mass of the people, we can confidently believe, both in 
church and state, mean to do right. The church, as a 
whole, is just and charitable towards its leaders and teachers. 
The good is appreciated, failings are lightly passed by. 
Judgment and criticism are largely and freely used against 
the foes of the individual household within the man. The 
pressing need of individual regeneration is widely, if not 
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universally, recognized. The church has found the saying 
true — “to do the most good, be good.” ; 

Working along the lines of inward regeneration, over 
which we are given a measure of control, we may well trust 
in the Lord for the outward advance of others over whom 
we have no immediate control. 

Setting before us this high and exalted aim of “casting 
out first the beam from our own eye” we shall thereby be 
enabled to “see clearly to cast the mote out of our brother’s 
eye.” Are we, then, in no danger as a church? Have we 
the right to be satisfied with what we are doing? The high 
and exalted good of individual regeneration may be so 
warped and twisted by an unregenerate apprehension as to 
make even that good partial and imperfect. May we not 
be self-absorbed in self-regeneration, so that our own true 
regeneration is narrowed and hindered? Asa church this 
may be our real weakness to-day. Are we as watchful, are 
we as tactful, are we as thoughtful of the states of mind. 
and life about us as we ought to be? Is not our religion 
too subjective? Do we not live too much within ourselves ? 
Are not our thoughts and feelings too much inward drawn ? 
The unrest that does exist in the church and which has a 
legitimate foundation in an honest craving for improvement 
— may it not for the most part spring from this, that the 
spiritual life of the men of the church, is in the throes of 
a new birth, is craving a fuller and more perfect outward 
expression of its inward perceptions and ideals? The state 
of being good is struggling after the life and joy of doing 
good —of getting hold of other souls that it can help, even 
as the Lord has helped it. 

Such a condition as this, which seems to be characteristic 
of our communion, is not born of discontent —it springs 
from hope, from earnestness, from humble determination, 
from abiding and unfaltering trust in God. 


WARREN GODDARD. 
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POWER OF THE LETTER OF THE WORD 
IN MORAL REFORM. 


Tue English word “ power,” as used in the doctrines of 
the church, has three distinct meanings, arising from three 
different Latin words of which it is the common translation.. 
The Greek of the New Testament is equally accurate in 
having three separate words answering to the Latin equiva- 
lents, and all rendered by “ power” in the Authorized Ver- 
sion and Revised Version. Let us briefly notice these 
words and their several meanings. 

1. Power is predicated of the divine when it signifies 
might or inherent ability to create and sustain. This kind 
of power is ascribed to our Lord when He is called ho 
Pantocrator, “the Almighty” (Rev. i. 8), the Latin equiva- 
lent of that name being Ommipotens. 

The abstract Latin noun which refers to this kind of 
power is fotentia and is frequently applied in our doctrines 
to the Word. As in the following from “True Christian 
Religion,” 209 : — 


There are many wonderful phenomena resulting from the Word with 
respect to the power (fofentia) of the truth therein, and which is so 
immense that the description would surpass belief; for the power of 
the truth in the Word is such that in the spiritual world it overturns 
mountains and hills and removes them to a great distance, and casts 
them into the sea; with many other circumstances ; in short, the power 
(Potentia) of the Lord by virtue of. the Word is infinite. 


Upon this first kind of power (fotentia), as inherent in 
the Word, further light is thrown by the following :— 


Scarcely a single person at this day knows that there is any power 
in truths ; for it is generally supposed that truth is nothing more than 
a word spoken by some person of authority, which on that account 
ought to be attended to and obeyed, consequently that it is only like 
breath issuing from the mouth, and like a sound in the air; whereas 
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truth and good are the constituent principles of all things existing in 
both the spiritual and the natural worlds, and are the essences by which 
the universe was created and by which it is preserved, also by which 
man was made; therefore these two principles are the all-in-all through- 
out the system of created things. (True Christian Religion, 224.) 


Of this creative and sustaining power (fotentia) of the 
Divine Word much is said in the doctrines which need not 
be cited here since it bears only indirectly upon the subject 
of this essay. 

2. The second meaning of the word “power” is that 
derived from the Greek exousta, and the Latin /otestas, 
which are more accurately rendered by the term “ authority.” 
When our risen and glorified Saviour said to His disciples, 
« All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” ex- 
ousia was the word employed, and it referred to the rule of 
His Divine Providence over the affairs of men, especially 
over His church both in heaven and on earth. It is the 
same word found in the text, “He taught them as one 
having authority and not as the scribes.” (Marr. vii. 29.) 

The same kind of power or influence may also be pred- 
icated of the Word, whose every utterance has weight and 
authority with all believers. These look upon it as an 
emanation from the divine. Without this reverent regard 
for the Holy Text, the church would cease to be, because 
from it she derives much of her power or authority over 
men, in confirmation of which our doctrines teach the fol- 
lowing as a “ memorable truth” : — 


The church which is principled in divine truths from the Lord has 
power over the hells, and is that church of which the Lord said to 
Peter: “On this rock will I build my church.” (True Christian Relig- 


ion, 224.) 


3. There is yet a third meaning of the word “ power” 
when predicated of the Lord, that is quite distinct from the 
other two, and for the very good reason that a different 
word lies behind it, both in the Greek of the Gospels and 
in the Latin of the doctrines. When our Lord in prophe- 
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sying of His Second Coming said to His disciples: “ And 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory” (MatrT. xxiv. 30), for 
power He did not say Aratos, He did not say erousia; 
He said dynamis. And the illuminated scribe of the Lord’s 
New Church, under instruction by Him, translates it not 
' by potentia nor yet by potestas, but by virtus. 

This kind of power is evidently one exercised in the 
plane of effects, and not of ends or causes. In other words, 
the field of its activity is the church on earth and its sub- 
jects are human souls, Consequently, this is the kind of 
power alluded to in the title of this little essay, “ The Power 
of the Letter of the Word in Moral Reform.” Perhaps it 
had better been expressed, “in regenerating the human will.” 
_ That the Lord is now exercising this degree of His power, 
by means of His Word, in way and manner different from 
what He has exercised it heretofore, seems evident from the 
wording of the prophecy itself as well as from other rational 
considerations. 

There are few passages in the Word which have been so 
fully explained as this prediction given in Matthew and in 
Mark concerning the coming of the Lord in the clouds. 
Over and over it is repeated that by clouds here nothing 
else is meant than the literal sense of the Word, and by 
power and glory the spiritual sense; by power, that sense 
as to good, and by glory that sense as to truth. From 
which we infer that the Lord promised that in His Second 
Coming He would, by means of His opened Word, in man- 
ner and form different from any previously exercised, begin 
to affect the will of man with good and his understanding 
with truth. In other words, that the letter of the Word 
does now and will henceforth possess peculiar power or 
virtue in turning the hearts of men from evil to good, and 
in driving away darkness from their understandings by the 
holy light of truth. 

It is a generally accepted teaching of the church, that 
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no evil is really shunned except it be in obedience to some 
divine command, and that there is no genuine good deed 
done unless the motive behind it be the desire to please the 
Lord. Obedience to moral law as taught in human philos- 
ophy or in pagan religions may indeed save souls after the 
manner that the worthy heathen are saved, but that sort of 
obedience to the words of some mere man, involving mere 
expediency or philosophic fitness, does. not introduce into 
the heaven of Christians — does not spiritually regenerate. 
I say this fact is clearly laid down in our doctrines and is 
generally received among us, but the reason of it, the why 
and the wherefore, has perhaps not been so fully explained 
as might be. 

1. The first reason assignable seems to be that there is 
no salvation by immediate mercy or by mercy working with- 
out means, and that with Christians the only and orderly 
means are the truths of the Word. There is, then, in those 
truths a virtue and a power nowhere else existing and no- 
where else about to exist. 

We read much in history, both. sacred and profane, of 
enchanters, magicians, and sorcerers, wicked men, who with 
some knowledge of correspondences and the use of certain 


unholy formulz of speech, called incantations, were able to _ 


call up spirits and produce effects seemingly supernatural 
on the natural plane. The exercise of such evil power was 
well named the “ black art,’ and its unholy secrets and mys- 
teries are now, happily for mankind, mostly lost and for- 
gotten. They have given way to that divine magic which 
will henceforth exhibit itself in the virtue and power of the 
letter of God's Word in regenerating human souls, in re- 
creating man into the image and likeness of his Maker, and 
in giving him a new heart and renewing a right spirit within 

2. In the working of this divine virtus, or man-making 
power of the Word, there will be no mysteries. Its secrets 
have all been explained in manner and form about as follows : 
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The human mind, or the individual understanding, which is 
possessed of some knowledge of the truths of the Word, 
has somewhat in its possession that really belongs to the 
Lord, or emanates directly from Him; and by that law, 
universal in the spiritual world, that community of thought 
brings presence, the mere knowledge aforesaid brings the 
man peculiarly into the presence of the Divine Humanity, 
or the Word made flesh. It also makes the Lord present 
with the man, and this last involves protection against evil 
and aid in the hour of temptation. Evil spirits have no 
power as against the Lord’s power (vrtus) exercised through 
His Word. Mental darkness flies before the glories of the 
internal sense. 

Herein, then, lies the great secret of the power of the 
Word in working moral reform. To obey a commandment 
because it is divine, works the miracle. The very effort of 
obedience, with thought that it is the Lord’s will, brings the 
soul into His immediate presence and under His protection. 
Such obedience when persisted in infallibly weakens the 
power of evil and the tempting spirits flee away. 

To know this is in itself a privilege and is one very im- 
portant part of the modern WVune /icet : “ Now, in this blessed 
age, it is lawful for man to enter intelligently into the mys- 
teries of faith.” 

As regards this peculiar power of the letter of the Word, 
once mysterious, but now so fully accounted for, it may be 
useful to enquire into the conditions, if any, which limit its 
exercise. 

As regards divine power of the first kind (Aratos, potentia), 
it is quite evident that its sway is universal, because to it 
all men and all things owe their existence and continuance 
in being. 

_ As regards the second (erousia, potestas), or the Divine 
Providence of the Lord in the control of men and events, 
this also bears universal sway, for it is equally with the evil 
as the good — with those within the church and those with- 
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out — only it is more directly by means of His Word where 
that is known, and only the good and God-fearing among 
men get the full benefit of it, since they alone are living in 
the stream of the divine order. 

But as regards power of the third kind (dynamis, virtus), 
we must admit that its sphere is at this day limited. In 
the first place it can reach only those who have knowledge 
of the letter of the Word. This would shut out at present 
all men but Christians who have the Bible in free possession 
and who devoutly read it. It is true that the Lord regener- 
ates and saves all the good in pagan countries by means of 
the truths of their religions, which all came originally from 
Him, but not by means of the Word proper, whose virtue 
and power does not reach them directly. Theirs is not 
spiritual regeneration which is possible only to Christians. 

The active field of the divine vzrtus is further narrowed 
to those who are in true doctrine derived from the Word, 
and who have some knowledge of its internal sense, as will 
appear from the following : — 

If any person who is in falses* looks at the Word (in the spiritual 
world) as it lies in its holy repository, there arises a thick darkness be- 
fore his eyes, in consequence of which the Word appears to him of a 
black color as if covered with soot; but if the same person touches 
the Word, it occasions an explosion attended with a loud noise, and he 
is thrown into a corner of the room, where he lies, for about the space 
of an hour, as if he were dead. If any passage is transcribed out of 
the Word on a piece of paper by a person who is in falses,* and the 
paper is thrown up towards heaven, instantly the same explosion is 
occasioned in the air between the eye and heaven, and the paper is torn 
and vanishes from the sight. . . . Hence it appeared to me that those 
persons who are in falses of doctrine have no communication with 
heaven by means of the Word, but that their reading is dispersed in 
the way and vanishes like gunpowder made up in paper, when it is set 
on fire and goes off in the air. (True Christian Religion, 209.) 


From all this it is fair to infer that for one who has in 


* We presume this refers to those who are in falses by reason of an evil 
life. The Word must have some power (virfus) with those who read it de- 
voutly and are in the good of life although of an inferior degree. 
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his mind an idea of three divine persons, or who believes 
in salvation by faith alone and a vicarious atonement, the 
letter of the Word has no power — no virtue to reform and 
regenerate. Such persons, if they are in the exercise of 
charity and have not confirmed their errors by evils of life 
or by reasonings in their favor, may indeed be saved, but 
not until in the other life they have repudiated their falsi- 
ties of doctrine and made themselves amenable to genuine 
truth from the Word. Until such enlightenment takes 
place a too close spiritual approach to the Word might en- 
tail upon them disastrous and dynamic effect. From this 
no doubt the mercy of the Lord protects the well-disposed 
who are yet in falses as to doctrine. 

In the light of all this what a glorious privilege it is to 
be in real truths of doctrine! To know the Lord Jesus 
Christ in His Divine Humanity, to have some knowledge 
of the heavenly doctrines of His New Church! Such 
knowledge, and, it» would appear, such knowledge alone, 
brings the soul under the immediate influence of the saving 
power of the Word. Is it going too far to say that to such 
only the Lord “cometh in the clouds”? For those blessed 
ones, think of the certainty of that power and the simplicity 
of its exercise ! 

Does a man feel within himself the evil passion of hate 
or of rising anger against another or of deep-seated malice 
and the desire of revenge? Being in true doctrine from 
the Word, he cannot but be aware of the deadly nature of 
that kind of sin. Then let him call to mind the first law 
of the second table of the Decalogue, “ Thou shalt not kill,” 
with enlargements of the same in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Having knowledge also of the Lord in His Divine Humanity, 
let him remember that the law against hatred and murder 
is His law, spoken by His own divine lips. And then let 
him think of how merciful the Lord was ; how forgiving to 
His enemies ; how kind to the unthankful and the evil — 
hating and despising nothing that He hath made. Now 
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how long will evil in that man’s heart endure such divine 
presence when honestly and earnestly summoned? It must 
needs flee away as mists before the rising sun ! 

Suppose a man on examining himself finds that he has 
the itching palm of avarice — that he is covetous of disorderly 
wealth. He cannot but know this to be a sin that leads to 
perdition. How, then, is he to shun it? Very easy and 
simple is the method of cure. Let him, by reading suitable 
passages in the Word, summon to his presence, or bring 
himself into the presence of, Him who commanded, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” Let him consider the poverty and self- 
denial of Him who, while living in the world which He had 
made, “had not where to lay His head.” Let him think of 
the literal side of the statement that they who trust in 
riches do hardly enter the kingdom of heaven. And he will 
see, then, how efficacious will be his prayer to be delivered 
from that evil. 

With knowledge like this of the real object and end of 
the Lord’s Second Coming into the world, how should our 
zeal be intensified and increased in behalf of the New Jeru- 
salem, now coming down from God out of heaven! How 
earnest should we be in inducing men to enter her “gates 
of pearl,” not for the sake of building up a party, or of 
sensually impressing the world about us, but with the one 
hope and intelligent purpose of adding to the number of 
those who shall become subjects of the healing power of 
the Word! 

But above all, when converts shall have been obtained, let 
our ministerial care be to see that they grow not in knowl- 
edge only, but in grace, knowing that the real glories of — 
the Second Coming will consist not in the number of those 
whose understandings have been enlightened by the truth, 
but rather of those who have known and felt the power of 
the Lord’s Word to change the heart and bend the stubborn 
will of man. | 


Puitie B, CABELL, 
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SCHOPENHAUER’S DOCTRINE OF THE WILL. 


Empirica_ philosophers who believe that everything comes 
into the mind from without through the senses, are not in- 
terested to account for the existence of the external universe. 
There it is, hard and fast; and that is sufficient. Yonder 
is atree. Do they not see it? They know thething. They 
proceed according to common sense. Their difficulties come 
at other points; as, for instance, in thinking how sensations 
can be transmuted into thoughts, or how molecular action in 
nerve tissue can be transmuted into ideation or feeling. But 
they are not interested in the questions: Why the external 
universe? Why such kind of a universe ? 

Not so the idealists who believe that the mind alone cre- 
ates, or that the external world is purely phenomenal and 
the effect of consdciated minds. Every such person can 
say: “The outer universe is not the effect of any conscious 
agency in me, it was there before I came; it will remain 
when I am gone, why then does it exist? And why such 
kind of a universe?”” This was the problem in philosophy 
which Kant left to his successors, and which they endeavored 
to solve, especially Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Schopen- 
hauer. 

The last of these celebrated men, Arthur Schopenhauer, . 
was born in Danzig, in 1788. His father was a banker, his 
mother an authoress. He studied at Gottingen, Berlin, and 
_ Jena, from which latter place he was graduated in 1813. 
He was the friend and associate of scholars, studied Indian 
literature and philosophy, the influence of which on his 
mind may be traced ; and at length he gave to the world his 
famous doctrine of the will, to understand which it is neces- 
sary to study him in relation to his predecessors. 

Immanuel Kant inaugurated a new era in philosophy. 
He laid the philosophical foundations, or pointed them out 
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as they had never been pointed out before. According to 
Kant, the impressions which the mind receives apparently 
from the outer world, though of great variety, all fall within 
certain inflexible and unalterable conditions — those of time 
and space. Time and space therefore do not come from 
experience. They are forms or conditions of the mind itself. 
If the mind see or otherwise cognize objects, it must neces- 
sarily do so in time and space. This is a necessity of the 
very finiteness of the mind itself. 

The materials which are thus furnished to the mind, are 
taken up by the cognitive faculty which classifies, arranges, 
and interprets them. These classifications may all be in- 
cluded in four general kinds, called categories, which also do 
not come from experience but are originally in the mind 
itself. 

At this point another and higher degree of the mind 
comes in, to reduce these categories to general laws, draw 
inferences, fix conclusions, and arrive at ultimate principles. 
This faculty is the Reason, whose ideas also do not come 
from experience, but are inherent, only waiting to be called 
forth. The reason gives the final generalization. It links 
the particular with the general of its kind, until it sees that 
the process has no end, and so comes into the consciousness 
of the Infinite, which it sees it can neither think nor refrain 
from thinking. Thus the mind arrives at a vague conscious- 
ness of God; though what kind of a God is another ques- 
tion. 

Beyond or above this point Kant, in his “Critique of the 
Theoretical Reason,” refused to go. And even in his later 
work on “The Practical Reason,” he maintained that the 
mind could not transgress its own limits. He had estab- 
lished the independent dominion of the mind, and that was 
enough. He had confronted the Berkeleian idealist with the 
reality of impressions occasioned by an outer world ; he had 
confronted the Lockian sensualist with laws or contents of 
the mind which were independent of experience, or which 
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were not received through the senses. Beyond this the 
mind could not go. It was sure of its impressions, judg- 
ments, and ideas of things, but had no means of beholding 
the things themselves. It had no faculty to perceive things 
as they are, or to behold objects answering to its ideas — no 
power to bridge the gulf between its own ideas of things, 
and the things themselves. The existence of a real, external 
world could not be known primarily and at first hand, but 
only logically affirmed. Similarly the existence of a God 
and of a spiritual world answering to our ideas of them, 
though a necessary inference, could not be demonstrated. 
The mind is conscious of, or absolutely knows, its own ideas, 
nothing mote. 

Thus Kant shut himself up to primary or absolute knowl- 
edge. With secondary or inferential knowledge he would 
not deal. He laid the foundations, but refused to build upon 
them. The superstructures which others, as, for instance, 
Fichte, built upon them, he repudiated. 

But in the building of knowledge there must be not only 
foundation, but superstructure; not only primary knowledge, 
but secondary ; not only the absolute knowledge of con- 
sciousness, but the indirect knowledge of inference. John 
Stuart Mill says that by far the greater portion of our 
knowledge is a matter of inference, that to draw inferences 
is the great business of life, that every one has daily, hourly, 
momentary need of this (Logic, p. 21). Mr. Geo. H. Lewes 
in his review of Berkeley, says that direct knowledge of the 
outer world being surrendered, the fact of inference remains. 
Victor Cousin says that though facts exist for us only as 
they come to our consciousness, we should force them to 
yield the consequences which they contain in their bosom 
(Expositions of Eclecticism). Mr. Emerson, though taking 
his stand on the primary evidence of consciousness, contin- 
ually relies on inference, though he seems not to be aware 
of it. Accordingly, on the foundations which Kant laid 
down, we find Fichte building his superstructure of complete 
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Subjective Idealism, Schelling building his superstructure of 
Romanticism, Hegel building his superstructure of Absolute 
Idealism, and Schopenhauer building his superstructure of 
the Will. 

But it is sufficient for our present purpose to deal only 
with Hegel and Schopenhauer, the one as an incomplete 
counterpart of the other; and this only as relating to the 


_ question of the rationality of our world. According to 


Kant we know the world only in terms of consciousness. 
The mind is the creator of the phenomenal world — that 
world which we see. 

But why such a world? To understand the world, I must 
understand myself. There is something fixed, stable, and 
necessary in the outer world. Therefore there must be 
something fixed, stable, and necessary in myself, or in my- 
self in connection with all other like selves; that is, in the 
aggregate human mind. But what is it? You see the 
same outer world that I do, only because there is in your 
inner nature a fact truly answering to what is in my inner 
nature. If you and I continually are to see the same outer 
world, it must be because both of us have some common and 
deeper nature which makes us truly and abidingly one. Take 
a number of consociated minds dwelling in the same commu- 
nity, called a sphere. Now, not the abiding matter of the 
outer world, as of something that should remain when they 
are gone, but some common law that holds for each one of 
those spirits, is the cause of the seeming permanence and 
common outer reality of the objects they see. This common 
inner nature, deeper and more interior than our conscious- 
ness, certainly more interior than our definite consciousness 


_—this common inner nature, creating through us and for 


us a common outer world, is the idealist’s great problem. 
What is it? It must be sought in our hidden or super- 
conscious nature. What was the result of Hegel’s search 
for it? 

Hegel’s philosophy, though somewhat difficult to under- 
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stand and vastly comprehensive, may be reduced to a few 
simple principles. It is sufficient here to refer to his doc- 
trine concerning thought. First, something is postulated. 
It is. But every thought involves its contradictory, which 
is not a mere negation, but is as positive as the thought 
itself. The idea of unity, for instance, involves the contra- 
dictory conception of plurality. Given these two contradic- 
tories, and we may rise above them to a view which harmo- 
nizes both, and regards them as complementary to each 
other. Thus we have thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. This 
is the main principle or process of Hegel’s philosophy. | 
Let us now see how he applies it to human consciousness. 
Nothing is more frequently affirmed than consciousness of 
the present moment. And nothing isa greater fiction. The 
instant we are conscious of the present moment, the present 
is no longer present but past, or else we could not be con- 
scious of it. I say that I am conscious of that which I just 
now think or feel. . You ask me what it is, and even as I 


try to tell you the now has flown. It is no longer present, — 


but past, or I could not tell it to you. Nay, the instant I 
think of it, or become conscious of it to myself, it is no 
longer present, but past, or I could not think of it or be 
conscious of it. That of which I am conscious, and which 
I call a consciousness of the present instant, is really a con- 
sciousness of a past instant. When I am my real self I am 
not conscious of myself. 

Nevertheless, Hegel teaches, enter into self-consciousness. 
It will occasion conflict, but do not shrink from it. Grapple 


with the difficulties it presents, for only by so doing can you 


rise above them and find your higher self. 

Do not seek solitude, but enter into relations with your 
fellows. Live where they can see you, love you, praise you, 
blame you. There will be conflict, but only in this way can 
you rise above it, and perceive that infinite Self which is 
common to all mankind, and which lives not apart from our 
human warfare, but engaged init. We are not commending 
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Hegel’s doctrine indiscriminately, but only attempting briefly 
to state it. 

Thus by a larger and yet larger thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis, he seeks to rise to the highest and most compre- 
hensive truth of all—the Absolute Intelligence that links 
us all together, and of which we are the differentiated and 
related parts — that Intelligence which expresses itself in 
all finite intelligences in such a manner that they see related 
outer worlds. 

Does this satisfy the mind? Does it solve the problem? 
No! Even admitting a common spirituality deeper in the 
soul than our consciousness can go, it does not follow that 
we must see the same sensuous world. The doctrine of an 
Absolute Intelligence differentiating itself into men, and 
through them creating the outer universe, does not explain 
that universe. There are dark things in it upon which such 
a doctrine throws no light. Why just such a world? There 
are things in it which appear without reason. Why should 
an Infinite Intelligence at the deepest center of our being 
and coursing through us, give us a common panorama of 
nature to look upon? And why should its changing scenes 
have so many capricious things in them? If there is a 
common rationality within us, why is there such disharmony 
without us? In so far as we have common reason, every- 
thing below us coheres and falls into harmony. Take, for 
instance, the whole range of mathematics, or of astronomy, 
or even of rational mechanics. There everything is related, 
and the mind is satisfied. Why then, if there is a common 
- and infinitely perfect rationality at the centre of our being, 
is there such a disharmonious and capricious world outside 
of us? 

Schopenhauer saw this. He saw that the theory of an Ab- 
solute Intelligence at the centre of our being, and coursing | 
through us to make the world appear, did not express itself — 
in an intelligent outer world, and therefore he concluded 
that the capricious and disharmonious things in nature were 
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caused by something more and deeper than Absolute Intel- 
ligence; namely, Absolute Will. Schopenhauer’s doctrine is 
not that of Absolute Idealism, but that of a common, abso- 
lute World-Will, which expresses itself in and through us, 
forcing us all to see in common what we do see in common, 
and to see all the disharmony that appears in nature. It is 
not rational. It is not to be explained on the ground of 
rationality. The outer world is so irrational that it cannot 
come from an Asolute Rationality which is common to our 
human nature. The world comes rather from a common 
World-Will, from which we are not to look for a rational 
- outer world. Let us drop all holy appellations for it, call it 
by its right name, and accept things as they are. 

Schopenhauer’s doctrine is built on a purely Kantian basis. 
The intuitions of the sensory, or of space and time, the cat- 
egories of the understanding, and the ideas of the reason, 
are purely subjective representations in consciousness, and 
valid only as phenomena. But, unlike Kant, he denies that 
noumena, or things in themselves, are unknowable, and gen- 
eralizes them all into Will, and finds them there. This is, 
perhaps, a faint glimmering of the truth that the under- 
standing is the form of the will. In Schopenhauer the term 
Will is used in a broad sense, as including not only con- 
scious desire and determination, but also instinct and the 
forces of the material universe. In connection with intel- 
lect it is purpose; but when viewed simply or by itself it is 
simply force or impulse. It manifests itself in nature, work- 
ing upward from the lowest material existence to the highest 
animate creature, as a restless, ever-active force. __ 

As intermediate between the World-Will and its manfes- 
tations in nature, there is in Schopenhauer’s system some- 
thing resembling the Platonic doctrine of ideas or archetypes. 
Through these the Will works. The spontaneous represen- 
tation of these ideas is art. Everything that exists is a 
copy of one of these ideas. Here is a faint glimmering of, 
or a feeling after, the science of correspondence. The ideas 
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are subject to the will, not the will to the ideas. Always 
and everywhere, whether in human experience, in animal 
instinct, or in inanimate nature, the intellect is subject to 
the will, not the will to the intellect. 

This World-Will impels every creature to maintain its 
own existence, with little regard for others. Apparently 
there are many wills in nature, but they are all reducible to 
one —the will to live. In its differentiations, this Will is 
ever at war with itself; for it asserts itself in one form only 
to destroy itself in another. Of course Schopenhauer’s doc- 
trine is in harmony with scientific evolution. The struggle 
for existence, and the survival of the fittest, have full scope. 
Nature is everywhere a scene of the most terrible strife. 
- The survivors triumph through the agonies and groans of 
the dying. The world is full of slaughter. 

Ascending to man, we find will in connection with under- 
standing. But the understanding does not change its nature. 
By means of the understanding the will simply imposes upon 
itself certain forms by which it may work itself out in a 
more orderly way. For instance, the etiquette of society is 
simply a convenience, fixing certain boundaries, within which 
the will may conveniently pursue its objects. Again, the 
laws of civil and national life are simply modifications, by 
which the victors in the struggle for existence may enjoy 
the fruits of their victory without molestation. Laws are 
prison doors, bolts, and chains which restrain the monster, 
Will, which lies couched behind the barriers of society, ever 
ready to break loose. Even political and religious creeds 
are little better. Whatever a man’s creed, he will argue 
with you; but tell him, when he is aroused to carry out 
some purpose of his own, that his conduct is inconsistent 
with his creed, and he will laugh at you; he was always a 
tyrant at heart, he now has the opportunity to show it, and 
will do so. His creed counts for naught. The Will is all. 
From the dawn of self-consciousness we must live sword in 
hand. This is the deepest of all truths. All things of the 
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intellect are external to it. What wonder that Schopen- 
hauer paved the way for the so-called realistic or experi- 
mental philosophy which at present prevails ? 

His system is pessimism in one of its darkest forms. But 
when we come to his ethics, and to his own exemplification 
of them, there is much to admire. With such a view of the 
universe, what can we do but practise asceticism? This 
alleviates suffering by destroying the will to live. This does 
not mean suicide. That is cowardice and surrender to self. 
We must destroy the will to live, in the midst of life. At 
the same time we must alleviate suffering by all the sym- 
pathy and help we can give. This is unselfishness. It is 
here that we discover the influence of the oriental philosophy 
on Schopenhauer; for his doctrine resembles that of Nir- 
vana. And here, in the midst of all this darkness, it may 
be that he, shall we say, stumbled upon the great truth, 
that when we are not self-conscious, then only are we our 
‘true selves —a truth which Hegel’s philosophy seems not to 
have grasped, save perhaps here and there. However this 
may be, notwithstanding peevishness of temper, Schopen- 
hauer seems to have found a certain mental rest in resigna- 
tion to things as he viewed them. He could preserve a 
mental calm in the midst of the storm and whirlwind which 
he saw around him, and there seems to have been a certain 
sweetness of spirit in the man. 

In one view, Schopenhauer’s doctrine may be regarded as 
the final generalization of the Romanticists, among whom 
Coleridge and Emerson may be classed. They were poets 
and dreamers, and loved a certain vagueness of thought con- 
cerning the Absolute. Unlike Hegel, they did not attempt 
to put the measuring line of definite thought around things. 
The Absolute Soul was capricious within them, and nature 
was capricious without them. They acknowledged it, spoke 
the present word, and sought to get out of existence all the 
good that was possible. In this way each of them made his 
own world. But in Schopenhauer all this is generalized into | 
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one great caprice — the World-Will itself — will, not intel- 
ligence ; because, as the world was irrational without, the 
common cause of it must be irrational within. 

Thus Hegel attempted to explain the existence of the 
outer world by Absolute Idealism, Scopenhauer by Absolute 
Will. One gave prominence to the intellectual side, the 
other to the voluntary. With one it was absolute intelli- 
gence disjoined from will, with the other absolute will dis- 
joined from intelligence. And both of them failed. What 
a commentary on this the following passages make! 


_ The will -principle does not appear without the intellectual, and the 
intellectual does not exist without the will principle. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
6937.) 

The will produces nothing of itself without the understanding, nor 
does the understanding produce anything of itself without the will ; 
they must act in conjunction that anything may exist. Or, what amounts © 
to the same, affection which is of the will produces nothing of itself, 
except by means of thought which is of the understanding, nor vice 
versa; they must act in conjunction that any thing may exist. (Doc- 
trine of Faith, 15.) 7 


Here the true intelligence and the true will are synthe- 
sized. 3 

In the present paper we have departed from the usual 
custom of going outward in our thought to nature, and dis- 
coursing against making a god of nature, either in her 
inmost or outmost principles. On the contrary, we have 
gone inward to spirit. And if there is anything that this 
cursory view of German philosophy should teach us, it is 
that man cannot by searching find out God. Man cannot 
find Him out by going inward any more than he can by 
going outward. He cannot discover God any more in the 
mazes of idealism than he can in the fallacies of sensualism. 
And unless the Lord disclose Himself by such means as He 
sees fit, and that, too, by means other than man’s ordinary 
intellectual processes, then man can never know God. Nor 
can he ever know the cause of our common world. 
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We do indeed see related outer worlds because there is a 
common bond in our nature. Above our consciousness, or 
deeper in the soul than our consciousness can go, God is the 
divine esse and ertstere in conjunction; beneath our con- 
sciousness, or farther out than our consciousness can go, 
He is the background of nature—a reactive plane unto 
Himself. His right hand, as it were, is above us, His left 
hand beneath us; and between the action and reaction 
of the two we live, move, and have our being. We are 
embosomed in the Infinite. He is above us and below us. 
We have a superconscious life and a subconscious life. We 
know by perception that influx from within is caused by 
something interior to our consciousness ; we know by infer- 
ence that sensation from without is occasioned by something 
exterior to our consciousness. Within the soul there is a 
grace of God higher than our own responsibility, and there 
are acquired states lower than and previous to our respon- 
sibility. Cause and occasion act and react independently 
of our conscious life, which is between the two, and objective 
nature is the result. 


EuGene D. DANIELS. 
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“RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY.” 


WHEN it was given to Swedenborg to write the works 
which contained the doctrine of the New Jerusalem, his 
utterances were directly opposed to current teaching. No 
contrast of thought could be sharper than that between his 
words and those of the Council of Trent, representing the 
Catholics, and the Synod of Dort, representing the Reformed. 
The utter irreconcilability of the faith of the New Church 
with the creeds held a century and a half ago, was pointed 
out briefly but sufficiently in the “Summary Exposition of 
the Doctrine of the New Church which is meant by the New 
Jerusalem in the Apocalypse.” And this contrariety grew 
more distinct for a time when an extreme form of Calvinism 
was developed to the complete subversion of the teachings 
of the Divine Word. These leaders of European and Amer- 
ican theology still claimed to be monotheists, but they de- 
picted a Social Trinity, in which deliberations took place 
and minds variously expressed themselves after the ways of 
polytheism. They did not reject the Christ by any means, 
but they divided Him into two natures ignorant of each 
other and wholly incapable of combination. They covered 
over the Redemption by dwelling much on the most san- 
guinary ideas of Atonement. They made man the victim 
of predestination to heaven or reprobation to hell. They 
stung him into tortures by their descriptions of the fiery pit, 
yet told him that his fate was unchangeably fixed. They 
Judaized every conception of religion, and enforced by law 
their harsh and inhuman ideas of the Lord’s Day, of educa- 
tion, and of piety. 

If to any one this seems an overstatement, let him look to 
the literature of a century ago, and he will soon see the 


*“ Reconstruction in Theology.” By Henry Churchill King. New York: 
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profound errors then fiercely held. Let him read the creed 
of Andover Theological Seminary. Let him consider the 
catechism of the Westminster Assembly. Let him read 
the works of Charles G. Finney, and see the substance of 
the preaching of this remarkable evangelist who could tor- 
ture minds with false arguments until he had ruined their 
reason, and yet was regarded as such a shining light that 
he was especially invited to Oberlin College, where he was 
pastor, professor, and president. We hear little of him now, 
and do not desire to revive the horrid memories of his 
revivals, but the fact remains and will forever remain that 
current teaching in Swedenborg’s day was subversive of the 
whole truth of Scripture. 

What was to be the result of the clear and cogent teach- 
ings given in the calm light of heaven, it would have been 
impossible to predict. Would any heed whatever be taken 
of them, or would they be noticed only to be condemned 
and rejected? Would they be received without difficulty ? 
Would they be rejected by the many but accepted by the 
few? Would the false systems be affected at once, or later, 
or at all? Would it be necessary that a small body of those 
who received the new teachings should be formed and 
should labor for their promulgation? Would the existing 
organizations of Christians be carried down into ruin by their 
perverse teaching, or would they gradually change their views 
by receiving larger light and drawing near again to the Di- 
vine Word? Would the Christian field be renewed in the 
purer Christian life, or would it pass into an infidel wilder- 
ness? 

Such questions need not be considered abstractly. The 
facts of the last century are a sufficient answer. Armin- 
ianism, the claim that all men are capable of conversion, 
successfully assailed Calvinism, and rent from that dark creed 
masses of men. Wesleyanism gave the Arminian move- 
ment a mighty impulse which has proved irresistible. The 
assertion that God is Father and not vindictive sovereign 
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was made by the modern Unitarians and the Universalists. 
By more means than it is necessary to mention in particular, 
the assault upon the old systems was made, and they lost 
every battle that they fought. 

Not only this, but a disintegrating movement set in among 
those who remained Calvinists. A certain liberalizing ten- 
dency, hard to define, as the volume called “ Progressive 
Orthodoxy” shows, but easily discernible, set strongly toward 
change of standards in some way. Some creeds have been . 
revised to eliminate their narrow conceptions of the Divine. 
In some cases the churches have substituted at once a new 
and very simple standard, like the Apostles’ Creed. In the 
case of the Presbyterians the struggle between old and new 
is a bitter one, but evidently some sort of change for the 
better is only a question of time, since they who cling to 
the old are old men, and they who seek for the new are 
younger ones. Andover Seminary has made the greatest 
change. Its fearfully false creed was made a part of its 
very being, and every professor must subscribe it on taking 
his chair, and must resubscribe it every five years thereafter. 
The whole faculty were in court a few years ago on charges 
of subscribing the creed and denying it at the same time. 
But already a new phase of that burning question has been ~ 
shown, and the question has ceased to burn, for the last pro- 
fessor appointed was inaugurated without the creed being 
mentioned, and it will probably never be heard of again. 

We referred to Finney, of Oberlin, and how far Oberlin 
has moved since his day, the book from Oberlin which sug- 
gested these thoughts shows at once. Judging by it, all 
traces of Finney would seem to have disappeared from that 
institution. “The old systems are not merely going,” says 
one quoted in this book, “ they have gone.” 

To the New-Churchman this great change is most signifi- 
cant. He does not exaggerate its importance. He sees it 
to be but the beginning of the end. He notes the danger- 
ous tendencies to unbelief which always attend such revolu- 
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tions, and he sees with regret some of his own people carried 
away by the popular skepticism, for he clearly peceives it to 
be but a passing phase of thought. But on the other hand 
he does not undervalue the change. On the contrary, he 
promotes it by the widest distribution of the works of Swe- 
denborg, and seeks to guide it to positive reconstruction, 
rather than to let it be a mere destruction of faith. He 
seeks for those who deal with more than mere opinions, 
even with the realities of the religious life, and delights to 
help them into personal relations with the glorified Lord, 
and into a truly spiritual life. He is therefore deeply inter- 
ested in all that bears upon the reconstruction of theology, 
and when an Oberlin professor lifts up a voice so different 
from Finney’s, he is ready and glad to listen to him. A 
modest book this is, but perfectly frank, and the writer's 
disposition to quote from others at every point only makes 
it more valuable as a digest of the advancing religious 
thought of the day. 

Professor King’s introduction indicates his aim in preg- 
nant sentences : — 

A new constructive period in theology, it may well be believed, is at 
hand. This book has been written with the earnest desire and hope 
that it may contribute something toward the forwarding of a movement 
already going on —a really spiritual reconstruction of theology in terms 
that should bring it home to our own day. The book aims, first, to 
show that such a reconstruction is needed and demanded, because of 
the changed intellectual, moral, and spiritual world in which we live; 
and then to characterize briefly, but sufficiently, this new world of our 
day; and, finally, to indicate the influence which these conversions of 
our time ought to have upon theological conception and statement, 


especially in bringing us to a restatement of theology in terms of per- 
sonal relation. 


These last words are most important. The false theology 
of the past had nothing of “personal relation” in it. Be- 
cause it was so wholly deficient the Roman Catholics turned 
to the Virgin Mary, and men who had vowed themselves to 
celibacy in monasteries were found singing praises and utter- 
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ing hourly prayers to this woman. To-day the Romanist 
seeks Our Lady of Lourdes or of Beaupré to pour out the 
adoration and supplication which were otherwise shut up 
in his heart. So the Protestant, until the New Jerusalem 
began to be on earth, was rolling his eyes upward in prayers 
to the “ Almighty and Everlasting God,” which were really 
intended for the congregation, to instruct and exhort and 
reprove. But now men must have a theology which will 
give them “personal relation” to our Lord, and that is the 
central point of all proposed restatements. os this, our 
book has a grand aim. 

Passing on to his first chapter the author says that he 
attempts to do no final work, because theology is growing as 
science grows, and is adjusting itself to new conditions of 
thought. It is necessary therefore for ~ theologian to 
have “a sympathetic knowledge of his age.” 


It is not enough that he should know it — he must know it sympathet- 
ically. Every teacher knows that there are two ways of answering the 
questions of a pupil: one way is simply to attack the position of the 
pupil, to make points against it, to turn the position into ridicule. It is 
not difficult with superior knowledge to close his mouth. But all this 
may be done and his real difficulties remain quite unrelieved. He can- 
not repel your attack, but he is still inwardly not convinced. The other 
way is to take the point of view of the pupil, to feel his difficulty, to 
endeavor to meet just that difficulty as you would reason with yourself 
in that condition, or, better still, as you did reason with yourself when 
you were in his state of mind. It is worse than useless simply to bom- 
-bard our age. No man can greatly help it who is not willing to take the 
time and pains to feel its difficulties — sympathetically to understand it. 


And this from the successor of the all-denouncing and 
doom-distributing Finney! Yet it is manifestly true. The 
man, whether of our sort or of any other, who isolates him- 
self like Jonah awaiting the end of Nineveh, is doing no 
good, and is of the past rather than of the present. And 
it is needless to add that what this writer calls sympathy is 
only the effort to judge righteous judgments. 

Professor King believes in free thinking about religious 
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subjects, and feels that the truth must come in this way. 
We should agree with him that the best expression of it 
for a given period or place may come in this way, but we 
should expect him to admit that the source of truth is the 
revealed Word rather than the pulpit or the platform. 

An excellent statement of the present conditions is made 
when the author says : — 


Men have reached in our day a kind of parting of the ways; either 
they must have much more religion or much less. On the one hand it 
is in part the very prevalence of genuine Christian feeling, in and out 
of the church, which makes it so difficult to receive the old doctrinal 
statements. On the other hand there are many honest, earnest, and 
thoughtful men who feel estranged from Christianity. 


Naturally he dwells on the great advance of science, and 
on its effect upon all thought to extend it and make narrow 
creeds repugnant to intelligent people. But at the same 
time there has been an increased study of the historical 
Christ, and thus religion is going to meet science with larger 
and clearer conceptions of His life and work. Ina fine sen- 
tence we read that “the practical Lordship of Christ is not 
an incidental thing, but represents the tide and passion of - 
the times.” Thus the new thought is not only Christian, but 
approaches in some degree the recognition of our Lord as 
the Supreme Being, the “supreme revelation of God.” 

A strong presentation is made of the idea that God is 
love, and that all His action rests on love, that the Incarna- 
tion is an embodiment of this love, and that the New-Testa- 
ment miracles are expressions of it. It is this love which 
makes law, the eternal and immutable laws of order. Mir- 
acles testify to the “dominant spiritual order.” It is de- 
clared that evolution gives theology a wider view of the 
harmony of the natural world with the spiritual. 

Professor King is not afraid of the Higher Criticism, 
though he reproves the “arrogant spirit” which it sometimes 
shows. He holds that it does not affect vital faith. 

He dwells on the Fatherhood of God as now generally 
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believed, and rightly deems this the basis of theological 
reconstruction. Yet he does not take this beautiful fact in 
the Unitarian way, and in regard to that movement he makes 


avery significant statement : — 


The Unitarian movement at the time of its origin, it can hardly be 
denied, had a real historical justification. There was needed a protest 
against a virtual tritheism; nevertheless, Unitarianism takes the wrong 
road to a true goal. Perhaps the needed contrast may be put thus: 
Unitarianism emphasizes the humanity of Christ to preserve the unity 
of God; the true view emphasizes the divinity of Christ to preserve that 


unity. 

These words indicate that the writer does not regard the 
prevailing Unitarianism as a final condition of the religous 
mind, and in this view he is een justified by every | 
reasonable consideration. 

In closing his book Professor King points out how God 
respects our freedom, and asks for freedom from all to all. 
He asks also for practical religion, the actual giving of one’s — 
self to the service of God and man in love. He would have 
all turn straight to our Lord as “the one great Redeemer,” 
and he adopts the words of Dr. Behrends, who said : — 


The vision of the face of Christ is the only vision I ever —= to 
have of God, as Philip saw in Him the Father. 


This whole book seems successfully to measure the new 
thought in its most vital aspects. While others regard the 
negative aspects of it, or the social aspects of it, or the phil- 
osophical aspects of it, or the scientific aspects of it, this — 
writer seems to reach the heart of it, the “personal rela- 
tion,” and it is safe to say that any reconstruction in 
theology which is made upon this basis will be a movement 
in the right direction and in the way of realizing the promise, 
“and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE TRUE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH. 


In discussing the doings of a recent religious convention, a 
prominent New-England newspaper has some words to say about 
the mission of the church in the world and to the world, which 
give expression to a very popular misapprehension of the nature 
of the work which the church exists to do. A distinguished cler- 
ical member of this convention is earnestly commended as having 
* struck the right note when he declared that the mission of the 
church is to teach the sanctity of the home, the purification of 
politics, the right relations between capital and labor, and the 
united action of true citizens towards the union of the best forces 
of the republic.” And then the editorial goes on to remark as 
follows : — 


In comparison with the importance of this work, all theological differences 
seem petty and mean. . . . The work of the churches should be to fight sin 
in the every-day world, and to lead every man within reach to a better con- 
ception of his duty to his God, to himself, and to his neighbor. 

A crust and a cup of cold water to one who needs it are better than a whole 
library of sermons. . . . A soup-house does more good than a stained-glass 
window. A free bath and a club-house will do more good than several hours 
of theological disputes. Those whose business it is to delve into the mys- 
teries of theology may still follow their pursuit; but the church was estab. 
lished to teach right living rather than theology. Not alone in the study, but 
also in the slums, work must be done by the living church to-day. 


Passing over the disparaging comparison of “theology” with 
“right living” with the single reminder that all right living pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the right and the source of the 
right, and this is the essence of genuine theology, we aver that 
from none of these forcible statements do we gain any true con- 
ception of the primary and essential mission of the church. It 
is unquestionable that the church is to teach the sanctity of the 
home, that it is to inculcate the truths which will purify politics, 
which will establish and maintain right relations between capital 
and labor, which will stimulate men wisely and humbly to fight 
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sin in the every-day world, and which will lead every man within 
reach to clear conceptions of his duty to God, to himself, and to 
his neighbor. The church, if it be true to its mission, will do all 
these and will do them effectively. 

But the real function of the church is above and beyond this. 
The church exists because man is a spiritual being and is created 
to live a spiritual life. Man is not made to put on a good life as 
he puts on a garment, assuming it and laying it aside at pleasure. 
He is created to choose a good life. And to choose a good life, 
inwardly and permanently, one must love such a life. Hence 
man is created to live a good life from the love of it. Indeed it 
may clearly be seen by a little deep thought that in the love 
which is cherished lies the real life of the man. 3 

And so it is the vital function of the church to deal with the 
loves of men — those loves which make the spiritual life, the es- 
sential life. In other words the true function of the church is the 
regeneration of men. It is not in the mere smoothing over of 
men’s lives so that they may appear moral, and clean, and fault- 
lessly correct in the eyes of the world, that the church finds its 
mission, The church should certainly inculcate every outward 
virtue and condemn every outward vice, but it is to go immeas- 
urably farther than this. It is to point to cleanness of heart as 
the absolutely essential accompaniment of cleanness of life. In 
all its ministrations it is the function of the church to look first 
to the spirit of human living, seeking ever and always to mould 
and shape this spirit after the Divine pattern. 

Everywhere in the Lord’s Word is this pattern set before us as © 
an inward pattern. Thus we are taught to say: “ Behold, thou 

‘ desirest truth in the inward parts: and in the hidden part thou 
shalt make me to know wisdom.” And we are taught to pray: 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and know my 

thoughts; and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” ‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God; and renew a right spirit within me.” 7 

In a world of disorder it may be fitting, and even essential, to 
the successful accomplishment of her more exalted mission, that 
the church should perform many of the offices of a natural mother. 
But the fulfilment of these should always be regarded as inci- 
dental and wholly subordinate to the exercise of her true func- 
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tions — those functions which cause her to be designated in the 
Divine Word as “the bride, the Lamb’s wife,” and so the spir- 
itual mother of men. 

As the spiritual mother she exists for the rebirth of souls. It 
is her one supreme mission to bring forth children to the heavenly 
Father, and to rear and nurture those children. If the church 
forget and neglect this work, then she loses sight of her real and 
vital function, and vacates her divinely established position as 
the bride and wife of the Lord. 

W. H. M, 


DUTY TO THE CHURCH. 


THE motto of Harvard University, Christo et Ecclesia (for the 
Christ and the Church), seems to express a truth which is in some 
danger of being overlooked. It is not an uncommon experience 
to find people of whom it can be truly said that they believe in 
Christianity, but do not adhere in any way to the Christian organ- 
ization. Some very intelligent people are of this kind. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson had not been long settled as pastor of a church 
in Boston, when he resigned rather than perform its Christian 
rites, and he retired to his home at Concord, from which he went 
forth as a lecturer, but no more as a minister. Not a few clergy- 
men of somewhat the same views have become lawyers or teachers, 
and often make public men of distinction. 

To the layman the matter presents itself somewhat differently. 
He need make no demonstration. He need offer no resignation. 
He simply becomes doubtful in his own mind, probably ceases 
to attend church regularly or to hold office in its organized bodies, 
and feels disinclined to make or maintain close acquaintance with 
the clergy. He is still nominally of some religious body, but he 
lets it appear that he can no longer be depended on for church 
work, and it is scarcely fair to count him in the statistics of the 
body. 

In the New-Church communion something similar may be 
expected and can indeed be seen. Ministers have been known 
to regard the outward organization as so imperfect as to deserve 
little respect, to be very critical of all that pertains to it, and to 
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feel that by taking up a new relation of a more indefinite character, 
they gained a superior position. They may allow their names to 
stand on the list of the General Convention, or they may request 
to have them removed, or they may oscillate in this matter, but 
all the time they are indifferent to any organization and do noth- 
ing in its service whether they retain or resign their connection 
with it. 

With the layman of our faith the case sometimes is that the 
organization, both general and local, seems to him not what it 
should be. In general the church may seem not to prosper, its 
organs may be weak when compared with the average issues of 
the religious press, its statistics as regards growth may be rather 
humiliating, and he may find when he attends general meetings 
that some men are in offices which they cannot exercise to much 
advantage for the general good. In addition to this he may feel 
that the church is not vigorous in his place of residence, that its 
edifice is not beautiful and not well cared for, and that the min- 
ister does not make his influence felt in the community. A 
stinging word such as was uttered when one of our people was 
addressed with the remark, “Do you attend that little side- 
show?” may rankle long and leave an open wound. 

A layman so affected easily reasons that the real church is 
internal, that external organizations are of human make and are 
of no great value, and that his personal influence for good in his 
community will be just as strong if he does not regularly attend 
his church, or forsakes it for a more or less close relation with 
one of more attractiveness. 

It is not proposed to find fault with such people, but only to 
show the error of this position. Christo et Ecclesia is the law, 
though universities are rather noted for the indifference of their 
faculties to the church in any form. The Lamb and the Bride, 
the Lamb’s wife, are practically inseparable. So are the Lord 
and His heaven. So on earth are the Lord and His church. 
“Tell it unto the church,” said our Lord, of a difficulty with a 
brother when there was as yet no church, nor would be until 
after Pentecost; and then the incipient Christian organization 
was born, and grew as faith in the Lord grew. 

But, it may be said, “Is there not a great difference between 
being a Christian and being a member of some mere division of 
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Christians? Can not one be of the universal church?” The 
answer is plain that there is no universal church which one can 
join or cooperate with except as he join and cooperate with one 
or more divisions of it. The Roman Church claims to be cath- 
olic, but its papal headship is the sign that it permits nothing of 
catholicity. One part of the Episcopal Church claims to be 
catholic, but its requirement of one liturgy of a strongly Calvin- 
istic type makes it a sect. The New Jerusalem is universal and 
cannot impose the marks of a sect on any one, but the relatively 
small body which acknowledges its principles cannot be organized 
in the air, but must have its local habitation and name among 
the religious bodies. 

However imperfect the organization known as New Church 
may be, it is a choice for the New-Churchman between that or 
some other organization having no sympathy for its distinctive 
principles. As we have endeavored to show, the choice must be 
made between some definite organization and no church at all; 
for if one is of no organization, the life is deprived of its true 
usefulness. This may be easily tested in one way, because in 
every community it will be found that the workers for the welfare 
of others, the people who will give time to the care of the needy 
and the uplifting of the depressed, are never the Christians of 
no church, but are always the most devoted and useful members 
of some church. The way in which people of intelligence but 
professedly of no church ignore the needs of the community 
which are crying out for friendly attention and unselfish study, 
is sadly manifest. The philanthropists who call themselves of 
the universal church may appear well in theoretical discussions, 
but they never find time to answer the call of the distressed with 
personal interest and effective friendship. 

One of this kind lately went into the office of a helpful organ- 
ization and asked to be told of the most pressing need known. — 
Eagerly the person in charge described a family deserted at the 
worst possible time by an intemperate man, and of the starving 
children, and of the wife’s critical condition requiring immediate 
skilful nursing. ‘Thank you,” said the inquirer, “ I wanted just 
such a case for my next lecture on Social Problems,” and off he 
went as if the case were in Iceland and not in the next street. _ 

Is there not a temptation which we all feel to lapse into this 
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attitude of self-indulgent dissatisfaction, and must we not all 
resist it if we would serve the Lord and the church, if we would 
answer the invitation when “the spirit and the bride say, Come”’? 
Can we not bring about by self-sacrifice a more perfect expression 
of the New Jerusalem in general meetings and in our places of 
residence, and so cure our own and others’ discouragement or 
disaffection at the same time? | ' 

It is sometimes said that increasing wealth has involved the 
present generation of our people in a worldliness not known to 
their predecessors. This is apparently true, but may it not be 
also true that the increase of leisure has made room for states of 
indifference and idle criticism? It is not the worker who is dis- 
satisfied, for he has all that he can do. It is not the practical 
mind which knows no idleness. The weak complaining and > 
indisposition to do and suffer for a good cause, characterizes the 
person who sits in an attitude of ease and looks languidly upon 
more active people. Those, for example, who go to the Conven- 
tion to perform important duties, may return weary but ready 
vigorously to enter upon another year’s cares; but those who go 
for pleasure mainly are likely to feel disappointed and to com- 
plain that they were not entertained. 

In this impossible effort to be of the New Church, and yet to 
be free from all personal responsibilities of service, some one 
may cite Swedenborg, and may say that he organized nothing, and 
so may be supposed to have contemplated no organization; but 
this could only be said in ignorance of such teachings as this: — 

“The Bride hath made herself ready” signifies that they who will be of this 
church, which is the New Jerusalem, are to be collected, initiated, and in- 
structed. (Apocalypse Revealed, 813.) 


This was done in the spiritual world and it must also be done 
in the natural world. To do one’s part in this, heartily and un- 
selfishly, is a pleasure when one has freed himself from a selfish 
sloth and an inexcusable indifference to his neighbor’s welfare. 


T. F. W. 
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PRAYER FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue death of President McKinley led to the same wide-spread 
discussion of prayer as that occasioned by the death of President 
Garfield. “A mighty prayer” went up from more than half a 
million people at Buffalo on “ President’s Day,” Sept. 12, the 
papers reported, instead of the festivities which had been in- 
tended. And during that anxious week prayers for the Presi- 
dent’s recovery were offered continually by millions of people. 
The feeling seemed to be that such “a mighty prayer” would 
have influence with the Lord and affect His purposes. Hence 
when the prayers were not answered, the pulpits of most denomi- 
nations seemed to feel called upon to make explanations and 
defend their doctrines of prayer. An eminent preacher in one 
of our great cities said: “It is my belief that God can answer 
prayer by a stay of natural law and of mortal consequences if 
need be.” 

This sounds the key-note of the old error concerning the 
nature and use of prayer which always becomes manifest at such 
times, but which doubtless persists in the minds of multitudes in 
and out of the churches at all times. 

Can the Lord answer prayer by a stay of natural law, the New 
Church answers, if He sees that it is wise and best that natural 
law should never be stayed ? — should be as certain, unchanging, 
and established in its operations as is the Creator Himself who 
gives it forth from His own unchanging nature? Need it ever 
be stayed if He who operates it from Himself is omniscient, and 
foresees perfectly and absolutely from the beginning to the end 
just what the results will be in every particular, to the fall of the 
sparrow and the numbering of the hairs of the head? Why 
speak or think of such a thing with such a God? Why pray for - 
miracles? Why not recognize at once the fact that all miracles 
have been performed in perfect accordance with natural law, and 
that they are called miracles only when man does not see and 
understand how the law has been applied? To talk with a friend 
in New York or Chicago is a miracle, until the application of the 
law of electrical vibrations to the telephone is understood. 
Thousands of things as miraculous are done every day by the 
application of the laws of natural forces, discovered or revealed, 
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since Gospel times; and done with safety only because these 
laws, under the Lord’s care, are unchanging, and reliable in their 
operation. 

Herein do we find one form of fulfiment of the Divine 
promise : — 

He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do, because I go to the Father. (JOHN xiv. 12.) 


There have never been any miracles, in this common mean- 
ing of the word, in the sight of the Lord, for He has under- 
stood perfectly how to do what He has done and what He has 
enabled His prophets and disciples to do; and everything has 
been done in accordance with Divine law, which descends into 
the heavens as spiritual law, and into the earth as natural law. 
There never is need of a staying, interruption, or setting aside 


_of the laws of the Lord in any of these planes. Much in their 


operation is mysterious to us, but nothing to the Lord. 

No instructed Christian, then, would ever pray to have a 
natural law stayed, or the mortal consequences of its operation 
averted. He may pray for the recovery of a wounded President, 
or of any one whom he loves, and in whose earthly presence he 
delights, but always with the submission of his petition to the 
wisdom and love of his Lord. 

No one but the Lord knew whether President McKinley’s 
wounds were fatal or not under the operation of His laws. He 
knew beforehand what kind of a wound it was best to permit the 
assassin to make, and what kind of course it would be best for it 
to run under the care of the physicians. The prayers of the 
nation were not to instruct and guide Him, nor in any particular 
to change His mind and conduct of the matter; but to lay open 
the hearts of those who prayed sincerely to an inflow of His love, 
to let Him enlighten their minds as to what they were to think 
and do, and so strengthen and sustain them in the right perform- 
ance of every duty, and enable them to work faithfully with Him 
in the accomplishment of His blessed purposes. Their petitions 
for the President’s recovery were not granted, but their prayers 
were wonderfully effective in the proper fruits of prayer, as could 
be seen in the tide of religious feeling which flowed over the 
country, and in the spiritual uplift given to the world. 
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The change of state which thus comes to one who prays may 
be mistaken for a change in the Lord. It is, indeed, true that 
our states may be so changed by prayer as to make it possible 
for Him to bestow upon us natural gifts and enjoyments which 
could not otherwise be bestowed without doing us spiritual harm. 
But even then the prayers and changes have been forseen by 
Him, and provided for, so that no change in Him and the 
operation of His laws is necessary. But more frequently the 
change produced in us by prayer will be such as to lead us out of 
our desire for earthly gifts, into a perception of eternal blessings, 
until we pray, “‘ Thy will be done, as in heaven, so also upon the 
earth,” — until we desire earthly gifts only as they can be made 
serviceable as receptacles of heavenly treasures for ourselves 
and others; and even the question of continued life on earth 
will be entrusted to the Lord’s love and wisdom for decision. 
Is not this the significance of the last words upon the lips of the 
dying President: “It is God’s way; His will, not ours, be done.” 

We are taught that, — : 

Prayer, regarded in itself, is talking with God; and there is an internal 
view then of the matters of the prayer, corresponding to which there isa 
something like influx into the perception or thought of the mind of him who 
is praying; so that there is a kind of opening of man’s interiors towards God. 
But this with a difference according to the man’s state, and according to the 
essence of the thing which is the object of prayer. If it is from love and 
faith, and only for celestial and spiritual things, that he prays, then there 
comes forth in the prayer a something like revelation, which is manifested in 
the affection of him who is praying, as to hope, comfort, or some internal 
joy. Heavenly Arcana, 2535.) 

The Divine response to our prayers now is not by an audible 
voice, as to Moses at the burning bush and in the fiery mount, or 
to Elijah in the cave door of trembling Horeb; nor is it by the 
flashing jewels of Urim and Thummim ; nor by the tongues of 
flame mantling the brow, as with the Apostles at Pentecost; but 
by a holy influence descending into our hearts from the Lord, to 
give us a consciousness of the presence and power of the One 
with whom we are talking, and to open our souls to Him ina 
tenderness of love. Then He quiets and calms our thoughts, 
and enables us to see the truth which He wishes to convey to us 
concerning the subject of our prayer, — sometimes awakening in 
our memories texts of Sacred Scripture which embody that truth 
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in Divine words. Thus we may speak with the Lord and have 
Him speak with us from the inmost recess of the soul, the secret 


. chamber of the Most High, and from the sacred pages of His 


Holy Word, the tabernacle and ark of the covenant, where He 
dwells with His people in all ages. 

Could anything more be required or desired of prayer? Surely 
it is enough in time of need to be made thus conscious of His 
presence and guidance, and to be thus assured that His power is 
over us and all the conditions and circumstances in which we 
find ourselves, however trying and difficult they may seem. 

This conception of the use of prayer is beautifully expressed 
in the familiar words of Samuel Johnson : — 


Father! in thy mysterious presence kneeling, 
Fain would our souls receive Thy kindling love ; 
For we are weak, and need some deep revealing 
Of trust, and strength, and calmness from above. 
H. C. H. 


THE DANGERS OF SPIRITISM. 


_ Recent developments in the Society of Psychical Research, 
have shown that it is not, as was supposed, a scientific society, 
but rather a spiritistic organization which holds séances and seeks 
enlightenment through a medium. Public attention was called 
to the matter ina pathetic way by the medium herself, who de- 
clared in an interview with a reporter that she had no faith in the 
spirits, who had been consulted by means of her, and that she 
had determined to cease such a life as she had led. The conver- 
sation was sent by the reporter to a New-York newspaper and 
was widely read. Its contents were especially noted by those 
who feel that mediumship is bondage, and obsession, and is 
extremely dangerous to the soul’s eternal welfare. 

No sooner had Mrs. Piper’s statements appeared in the press, 
however, than a cry was heard from the Society of Psychical 
Research, such as those who lived by the prosperity of Delphi 


- might have uttered if the priestess had suddenly left her oracular 


tripod. Indeed one is strongly reminded of the tumult at 
Philippi when the “ damsel who had been possessed by a spirit 
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of divination and had brought her masters much gain by sooth- 
saying ” was set free by Paul. (Acts xvi. 16.) 

In the case of Mrs. Piper it was said by the secretary of the said 
Society that she was sure to continue her sittings, that there was 
a certain spirit calling himself “ Imperator,” who after years of 
deceit had promised to tell something important, that Mrs. Piper 
must continue, and that, unless she did continue, the hopes of 
the society would be blighted. At last accounts Mrs. Piper had 
reiterated in the press her purpose to withdraw from all dealings 
with Imperator or other pretended mighty spirits, while the 
secretary declared again that she should continue. What the 
end of this unhappy business will be we shall know in time, but 
it would seem that the poor woman has many masters, emperors, 
secretaries, and what not, and that they are a cruel as well asa 
persistent company. 

At the same time that this subject was before the public an 
article entitled “ Notes on Obsession” came to notice in a 
magazine. ‘The writer, who appears to tell the plain truth, says 
that he has known eight cases of obsession, and he proceeds to 
describe them. It may be well to quote the description of one 
case which is not essentially different from the other seven : — 


Mrs. B. buried her 18-year-old son, wanted to hear from him, visited 
mediums, tried letting her hand write automatically, got messages, was told to 
sit for development, did, soon began to feel constriction at the solar plexus, 
soon got to hear a voice, was told it was Harry (a lie), was directed to eat this 
and not that, was directed to go here and not there; obeying these she was 
quiet, but disobeying, there was cursing and obscenity. At length there 
appeared different “devils” whose counsels were different; commotion in- 
creased and the person lost control of her musclesand limbs. These “ devils” 
are in reality recently deceased mortals who went out with strong attachment 
to earth ties. This woman “wanted God” and they told her what to do. 
Doing it let them into her aura to dominate her life. They never sleep and 
prevented her doing so. Night after night her attendant could sleep not a 
wink. She writhed in torture, made the most horrible faces and groans, 
begged to be killed to stop the agony, tried every remedy and treatment until 
she would give up all hope. 


The writer’s concluding words give his general view of all such 
phenomena : — 


These and other cases I have had personal contact with. Let obsession 
be regarded as possession by discarnate earthbound intelligences, or let it be 
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called the action of a subconscious mind, or a manifestation of the soul’s 
power to cognize all things, it matters not. The cause in all these cases is 
dabbling with spiritualism or mediums so-called. A most hateful egotism, 
selfishness, and conceit, unwillingness to learn anything, or to exercise self- 
control, characterize them with almost no exception. Their seeming baseness 
and treachery is totally unconscious, for they revel in hallucinations. The 
consequences are beyond description, and these troubles are never reached by 
medicine, by magnetic treatment, or by Christian science. Delirium tremens 
is heaven in comparison with obsession. These “ devils” always lie as to their 
identity. Resistance strengthens their hold on you. Yet allowing them free 
rein makes subjugation to them inevitable. One may lose every particle of 
self-control and of reason. Insane asylums multiply al] over the country 
faster than any other institution, and spiritualism spreads at the same rate. 
The entire medical profession confesses itself powerless to cure or even 
ameliorate these cases. | 


These sad particulars confirm the New-Church teaching on the 
subject ; when spiritism began to overrun this country, seducing 
even some of our own people, the antidote had already been 
given through Swedenborg, and it is useful to remember his 
words as found in “ Heaven and Hell,” 249, and elsewhere. 
The following teaching is found in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
1182 : 


It is believed by many that a man can be led by the Lord through spirits 
who speak with him; but they who believe and desire this do not know that 
it is fraught with danger to their souls. While he lives in this world man 
is in the midst of spirits as to his spirit, and yet the spirits do not know that 
they are with the man nor the man that he is with the spirits. ... But 
when the spirits first begin to speak with the man they come out of their 
spiritual state into his natural state, and then they know that they are with 
the man and they join themselves with his thoughts from affection and speak 
with him from them. ... It is from this that the speaking spirit is in the 
same principles with the man, whether they are true or false, and also that he 
excites them and strongly confirms them by his own affection joined to that 
of the man. Hence is seen the danger in which the man is who speaks with 
spirits or who plainly perceives their operation. ... Therefore such inter- 
course was prohibited to the children of Israel under penalty of death. 


To this nothing needs to be added except that many instances 
show the truth of it, and Mrs. Piper seems like a bird ensnared 
struggling to be free. 

T. F. W. 
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DEAN FARRAR ON THE TIMES. 


In a recent article by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D. D., Dean of 
Canterbury, we have a frank statement of “Our Supreme Prob- 
lem,” as he calls it. He begins very gravely by saying : — 


I think that the greatest problem of the present century is how to keep 
alive in the hearts of the vast mass of men nominally Christian a deep and 
effectual faith in those doctrines of the Christian religion to which they still 
give a nominal adherence. There is, perhaps, less of open and ostentatious 
infidelity in these days than there was in the days of Charles II., or in the 
earlier years of the eighteenth century; but, on the other hand, though unbe- 
lief is, as a rule, more reticent, all serious observers see grave reasons to fear 
that there is a far more widely spread spirit of doubt, and even of positive 
unbelief, than there has ever been even among men who have never profess- 
edly abandoned all allegiance to the religion of their fathers. 


When an ecclesiastic speaks in this way, he may be expressing 
his regret that some old and out-worn dogmas are not as potent 
_as they were once, or he may be concerned for the actual condi. 
tion of men in and out of his own communion. Dean Farrar is 
not a dogmatic man, and it is safe to take him here as meaning 
the broadest conception of the church as affected by causes 
which he proceeds to state, 

The first cause of doubt is the great advance of science, which 
has so extended man’s conception of the universe and so less- 
ened the relative importance of this globe and of any one nation, 
that men feel removed from God and no longer seek to approach 
Him. 

The next reason is the general revolt against old creeds, of 
which he speaks thus : — 

As an illustration of this tendency, we may point to the profound dislike to 
the public recitation of the Athanasian Creed. To the Apostles’ Creed, with 
its simple Scriptural statements, men feel no objection, but to the Athanasian, 
with its hard definitions, they feel a distinct repugnance; and all the more 
because the technical terms “Substance” and “ Person” are understood by 
the majority in the exact opposite of their true theological sense. The Eng- 
lish Church is the only church in Christendom which is so stereotyped in 
unprogressiveness as to retain the constant public recitation of a creed which 
dates back to the Dark Ages, which causes intense pain and animosity to 
many even of her most faithful children, which adds no single essential ele- 
ment of belief to the Apostles’ Creed, and of which the damnatory clauses 
cannot be repeated by even the most bigoted, ignorant, and self-satisfied of 
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priestly believers in their own shallow infallibility, without the insertion of 
immense mental reservations. The damnatory clauses as they stand are not 
only grossly uncharitable, but in their literal sense absolutely false and con- 
tradictory to the plain indications of Holy Writ. 


Dean Farrar then mentions the changed estimate of the Scrip- 
tures and admits that the faith of many in them has been weak- 
ened. He holds, however, that a more perfect understanding of 
the subject than the majority of people have, would lead them to 
see that a thorough investigation has not taken anything from the 
“value and instructiveness of the Scriptures.” 

The last cause of unbelief which is mentioned is the lapse of 
centuries since the founding of Christianity and the lack of great 
teachers of it. No superficial remedy will suffice. 


No reassertion of autocratic sacerdotal pretensions, no insistence on obso- 
lete shibboleths, no revival of any number of niggling nullities in the perform- 
ance of public worship, will be of the very smallest avail in reawakening true 
and deep faith in the minds of those whom it is most important to win back 
to that enthusiasm of Christian belief and effort, without which we cannot 
hope to remedy the many and increasing difficulties, and the resultant moral 
degeneracy, which constitute the most serious danger — and are therefore the 
greatest problem — of the present century. All Christians who are in earnest 
must show, alike by their arguments and by the whole tenor of their lives, that 
neither the advance of scientific knowledge, nor the conclusions of the higher 
criticism, nor any modifications of a purely scholastic theology necessitate the 
slightest change in the eternal and fundamental beliefs of any who accept _ 
Christ as their Lord and King, and who live in the conviction that this age, 
as the German poet sang, is “ The Age of the Holy Ghost.” 


On the positive side this writer has little to say. In rhetorical 
phrase he names the remedy of the indwelling of the Spirit and 
leaves the subject. 

We have called attention to this essay because it is undoubt- 
edly correct in its analysis of the condition of great numbers of 
nominal Christians. It is also true that, while many lament the 
state of things, the most, like Dean Farrar, have really no remedy 
to suggest. And so it must be while men ignore the Lord’s 
Second Coming in opening the Divine Word and showing a path- 
way of wisdom such as at once renews one’s faith and also con- 
vinces him that he has otherwise no adequate conception of 
Christianity. So long as the ordinary agnostic may say to his 
reverend teacher, “ You are yourself too much of an agnostic to 
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reprove me,” so long will religion decline and the Sabbath be 
ignored and the churches be deserted; but when the renewed 
and purified Christian faith is preached, and the whole mind and 
heart and life of the preacher are filled with it, the remedy for 
unbelief will have been found, and men out of all languages of 
the nations will take hold of the skirt of him that is spiritually a 
Jew, saying, “We will go with you, for we have heard that God 
is with you.” (ZECHARIAH Viil. 23.) 
T. F. W. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF OUR LORD. 


AFTER the Rev. John Worcester had completed the little work 
on the Gospel of Matthew he took up the study of Luke. Fail- 
ing health, however, prevented him from doing more than to make 
a beginning. This beginning, which included the first two chap- 
ters, we have been enabled to give to our readers by the kindness 
of his son. 

The remarkable brevity of all Mr. Worcester’s writing makes it 
difficult for some to understand him, but a little care in reading 
the text along with the comments will make plain his unusual 
insight into the spiritual meaning. In his later years the study 
of the Divine Word was his sole work. He gave up his teaching 
of theology in the Theological School to another, but retained 
the duty of teaching the interpretation of the Scriptures, and was 
very successful in aiding young men to see the spiritual meaning. 
It has been said that his legacy to us is “ Study the Word,” and 
this is undoubtedly the peculiar use of the New Church. The 
interpretation of Luke i. and ii., printed herewith, will stimulate 
and guide such study during the opening year, and may his 
mantle descend upon some one who can continue this essential 
work of preparing Scripture commentaries for the New Jerusalem. 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE DIVINE INCARNATION. 


THE main purpose of what follows is to collect and arrange 
in a logical statement what the doctrines of the New Church 
teach on the subject of “God manifest in the flesh.” 

But first let us clearly see what we are to consider : — 

The assumption of the Human by the Lord in the world is called the in- 
carnation. (Doctrine of the Lord, 59.) 

Redemption was effected by Jehovah God incarnate, who is our Lord Jesus 
Christ. (Coronis, xxiii.) 

Jehovah put on the natural Human by means of incarnation in the womb 
of Mary. (/bid., xxiii. 51.) 

The Word of the Old and New Testament teaches that God has been in- 
carnated. (Canons, Chapter viii. i.) 

This subject is expressed by the Lord Himself in these words : 
“IT came forth from the Father, and am come into the world ; 
again, I leave the world, and go to the Father” (JoHN xvi. 28). 
Paul says: “‘ He that descended is the same also that ascended 
up far above all heavens, that He might fill all things” (Epun. 
iv. 10). For centuries the whole Christian world has believed 
that God the Father begat a Son from eternity, equal to Himself, 
and that this Son came into. the world by birth from the Virgin 
Mary to become the Redeemer and Saviour, and after His as- 
cension sat down again at the right hand of God. Swedenborg 
takes great pains to show that this doctrine is not only unscrip- 
tural but unreasonable. He shows by many passages in the 
Word that it was Jehovah Himself who assumed human nature. 
He shows that it is unreasonable to believe that there was a 
Divine from eternity other than God Himself, because the Divine 
is one, the same, and indivisible. However difficult it may be, 
then, for the natura] man to see and to believe it, the teaching of 
the Word is unmistakable, that Jehovah Himself came into the 
world in the form of Jesus of Nazareth. This truth must first be 
seen and acknowledged as the teaching of the Scriptures before 
anything can be done to explain and understand it. 
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That any Son born from eternity descended and assumed the Human, 
utterly falls as erroneous, and is dissipated, from the passages in the Word 
in which Jehovah Himself says that He Himself is the Saviour and the 
Redeemer, which are the following: Am not J JEHOVAH? and there is no 
God else beside Me ; a just God and @ SAVIOUR THERE IS NONE BESIDE ME 
(Isa. xlv. 21,22). / am JEHOVAH, and BESIDE ME THERE IS NO SAVIOUR 
(xliii. 11). I JEHOVAH AM THY GOD, and thou shalt acknowledge no God 
beside Me, and THERE 1S NO SAVIOUR BESIDE Me (Hos. xiii. 4). That all 
Jlesh may know that | JEHOVAH am thy Saviour and thy REDEEMER (Isa. 
xlix. 26; lx. 16. (True Christian Religion, 83.) 


The next point is, Why did Jehovah become incarnate on this 
earth? This is made known in “Earths in the Universe,” 113, 
I14:— 


113. There are several reasons, concerning which I had information from 
heaven, why it pleased the Lord to be born and to assume the Human on our 
earth, and not on another. Zhe principal reason was because of the Word, 
that it might be written on our earth; and when written be afterwards pub- 
lished throughout the whole earth; amd when once published be preserved to 
all posterity ; and that thus it might be made manifest, even to all in the other 
life, that God was made Man. 

114. That the principal reason was because of the Word, is in consequence 
of the Word being essential divine truth, which teaches man that there is a 
God, that there is a heaven and a hell, and that there is a life after death; 
and teaches, moreover, how man ought to live and believe, in order to his 
admission into heaven, and thereby to eternal happiness. All these things 
would have been altogether unknown without a revelation, consequently on 
this earth without the Word; and yet man is so created that as to his internal 
he cannot die. 


We now ask, Why did Jehovah do this? What was the need 
of this incarnation? 
This is the answer : — 


Because the power of hell prevailed over the power of heaven, and upon 
earth the power of evil over the power of good, and thence a total damna- 
tion stood before the door and threatened. This impending damnation Je- 
hovah God removed by means of His Human, which was divine truth, and 
thus He redeemed angels and men; and afterwards He united in His Human, 
divine truth with divine good or divine love with divine wisdom, and thus 
together with and in the glorified Human, returned into the Divine, in which 
He was from eternity. (True Christian Religion, 3.) 

TuH1Is REDEMPTION ITSELF COULD NOT HAVE BEEN EFFECTED, BUT BY 
Gop INCARNATE. 

In the preceding article it was shown that redemption was a work purely 
divine; consequently, that it could not have been performed but by an omnip- 
otent God. The reason that it could not have been performed but by God 
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incarnate, that is, made Man, is because Jehovah God, such as He is in His 
infinite essence, cannot draw near to hell, much less enter into it; for He is 
in purest and first things. Wherefore Jehovah God, being in Himself such, 
if He should only breathe upon those who are in hell, would kill them in a 
moment; for He said to Moses, when he wished to see Him, 7hou canst not 
see My face, for there shall no man see Me and live (Exod. xxxiii. 20). As, 
therefore, Moses could not, still less could those who are in hell, where all are 
in the last and grossest things, and so in those most remote; for they are the 
lowest natural. Wherefore, unless Jehovah God had assumed the Human, 
and thus clothed Himself with a body which is in ultimates, He might have 
undertaken any redemption in vain. (/éid., 124.) 


The next question is, How did Jehovah become incarnate? 
‘How did He descend into the world, and again ascend upto 
where He was before, that He might fill all things ? 

The answer is, that He did this according to divine order.: 
God is a Being of order, and at creation He introduced order 
into the universe, and into every part of it. When anything de- 
parts from order the Lord God labors with all His omnipotence 
to restore it to order. Man was created to love God supremely 
and his neighbor as himself. This was the order of his creation. 
When man departed from this order by loving himself rather than 
the Lord, and the world rather than his neighbor, the Lord came 
into the world that He might be able to help man to return to a 
state of celestial order, or deliver him from the infernal order 
of his life. 

The way, the orderly way, by which every man comes into the 
world, and goes out of the world, is by conception, gestation, 
birth, and by passing through the successive experiences of in- 
fancy, youth, and manhood. He then dies, is raised up to life 
again in the spiritual world, and if good ascends into heaven. 
This is the order. The Lord Himself passed through this order. 
In His case there was conception, gestation, birth, infancy, 
youth, manhood, death, resurrection, and ascension. Thus did 
He come forth from the Father into the world, and then leave 
the world and go unto the Father. In all this the Lord was like, 
and at the same time unlike, another man. He was like another 
man in the order of His life; He was unlike another man in the 
quality of that experience. In the conception of man there is 
not a conception of life, but only of the first and purest forms 
receptive of life, to which as a starting-point substances are 
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successively added in the womb of the mother until a body is 
formed. With the Lord, because His Father was God, there was 
a conception of life itself, so that internally He was divine, and 
the doctrine is, that the soul is from the father and the body is 
from the mother (True Christian Religion, 82), and that the body 
is formed by the soul and is fully dependent upon it for all it is, 
does, or senses. With respect to this we have the following 
teaching : — 


Now, because God descended, and because He is order itself, as also was 
there demonstrated, in order that He also might become Man actually, He 
could not but be conceived, carried in the womb, brought forth, educated, 
and successively gain knowledges, and by them be introduced into intelligence 
and wisdom. Wherefore, as to the Human, He was an in ant as an infant, 
a boy as a boy, etc.; with this difference only, that He accomplished that 
progression sooner, more fully, and more perfectly than others. That He 
advanced thus progressively according to order, is evident from these words 
in Luke: And the Child Jesus grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man (ii. 40, 52). That He 
did so sooner, more fully, and more perfectly than others, is manifest from 
those things which are said of Him in the same Evangelist; as that when He 
was a Boy of twelve years, He sat in the temple in the midst of the doctors, and 
taught ; and that all who heard Him were astonished at His understanding 
and answers (ii. 46, 47; see also chap. iv. 16-22, 32). (True Christian 
Religion, 89.) 


And Swedenborg exactly tells us what he means by life of 
itself and life not of itself: — 


Let it be explained what is life of itself, and what is life not of itself; that 
the Lord was life of itself from the Divine which was His soul, and which 
was inwardly in the human from the mother. Life of itself is pure love, the 
Divine itself ; life not of itself, is a form recipient of life. (De Domino, 131.) 


The conception of the Lord was not by the usual outward way, 
but according to the Gospel by an inward way. So in “True 
Christian Religion,” 82, itis said:— 


And in Matthew: The angel said to Joseph, the bridegroom of Mary, in a 
dream, 7hat which is born in her is of the Holy Spirit ; and Joseph knew her 
not, until she brought forth a Son, and called His name Jesus (i. 20,25). That 
by the Holy Spirit is meant the Divine which proceeds from Jehovah will be 
seen in the third chapter of this work. Who does not know that the child 
has the soul and life from the father, and that the body is from the soul? 
What therefore is said more plainly, than that the Lord had His soul and life 
from Jehovah God? and, because the Divine cannot be divided, that the 
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Divine of the Father was itself His soul and life? Wherefore the Lord so 


often called Jehovah God His Father, and Jehovah God called Him His Son. 


The conception of the Lord was by means of the Holy Spirit, 
which is the Divine Truth, the veriest Divine Substance, and the 
Source of all substantial existence both in the natural and spiri- 
tual world. 

We now need to study carefully and fully what Swedenborg 
means by the soul and the body. The Concordance enables us 
to easily do this. But before doing this I wish to call attention 
to the first statement which Swedenborg makes on this subject, 
which may act as a general guide to the whole doctrine : — 


And Jehovah said to Abram, Get thee out of thy land, and from thy kin- 
dred, and from thy father’s house, to the land which I will cause thee to see. 
These and the subsequent circumstances historically occurred, as they are re- 
lated; but still the historical facts are representative, and each word is signif- 
icative. By Abram, in the internal sense, is meant the Lord. By “ Jehovah 
said to Abram,” is signified the first animadvertence [turning or attention of 
the mind to anything]; “Get thee out of thy land,” signifies that corporeal 
and worldly things were to be receded from; “and from thy kindred,” signifies 
exterior corporeal and worldly things; “‘and from thy father’s house,” signi- 
fies interior things of a like sort; “to the land which I will cause thee to 
see,” signifies things spiritual and celestial which should be presented to view. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 1407.) 


Now follows this explicit statement : — 


Because the Lord is now treated of, more arcana are here contained than 
can ever be thought and declared. For here, in the internal sense, is meant 
the Lord’s first state, when born; which state, because most deeply hidden, 
cannot well be set forth to the comprehension; only that He was as another 
man, except that He was conceived of Jehovah; but still that He was born 
of a virgin mother, and by birth derived infirmities from the virgin mother like 
those of man in general. These infirmities are corporeal, and it is said of 
them in this verse that He should recede from them, in order that celestial 
and spiritual things might be presented for Him to see. There are two hered- 
itary natures connate in man, one from the father, the other from the mother. 
The Lord’s inheritance from the Father was the Divine, but His inheritance 
from the mother was the infirm human nature. This infirm nature which a 
man derives hereditarily from his mother, is something corporeal that is dis- 
persed when he is being regenerated, while what a man derives from his father 
remains forever; but the Lord’s inheritance from Jehovah, as was said, was 
the Divine. Another arcanum is, that the Lord’s Human also was made 
Divine. In Him alone there was a correspondence of all the things of the 
body with the Divine —a most perfect correspondence, or infinitely perfect. 
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There was hence a union of what was corporeal with what was celestial Divine, 
and of what was sensual with what was spiritual Divine. He is thus Perfect 
Man and the Only Man. (/did., 1414.) 


And now in regard to the soul and body of both man and the 
Lord. In “True Christian Religion,” 103, we read : — 


The soul which is from the father is the man himself, and the body which 
is from the mother is not the man in itself, but is from him. The body is 
only a covering of the soul, composed of such things as are of the natural 
world; but the soul is of such things as are in the spiritual world. Every 
man, after death, puts off the natural, which he had from the mother, and 
retains the spiritual, which he had from the father, together with a kind of 
border from the purest things of nature, around it; but this border, with those 
who come into heaven, is below, and the spiritual above; but the border with 
those who come into hell is above, and the spiritual below; thence it is, that 
a man-angel speaks from heaven, thus what is good and true; but that a man- 
devil speaks from hell while speaking from his heart, and, as it were, from 
heaven while speaking from his mouth; this he does abroad, but that at home. 
With respect to the Lord, He, while in the world, by the acts of redemption 
put off the human from the mother, and put on a Human from the Father, 
which is the Divine Human; thence it is that in Him Man is God, and God 
Man. 

Every man is ignorant of truth, and desirous of evil, because his soul from 
the father is an evil affection; but the Lord alone was born with an appetite 
for good and a longing for truth, because His soul from the Father was the 
Divine Itself, thus the affection of the Divine love, or Divine love, from which 
He mastered the external which was from the mother. (De Domino, 70.) 

The affection itself which is of the love, is from the father; and this is 
also man’s very life or soul; but the clothing is from the mother. The Lord 
as to His soul or life was Divine love. (/did., 21.) 


Hence in regard to the seed of the Lord and man, we read : — 


And they came into the Land of Canaan. That this signifies that He at- 
tained to the celestial things of love, is evident from what has just been said 
concerning the land of Canaan. Here the first state of the Lord’s life is 
described, that is, from birth up to boyhood; namely, that He attained to the 
celestial things of love. The celestial things of love are the very essentials; 
the rest come from them. With these He was first of all imbued; for from 
these as from their seed, were all things afterwards made fruitful. The seed 
itself in Him was celestial, because He was born of Jehovah; and therefore 
He was the only one who had this seed in Himself. (Arcana Celestia, 1438.) 


“Conjugial Love,” 183, says: — 


In the seed of the man is his soul in a perfect human form, covered with 
substances from the purest of nature, out of which a body is formed in the 
womb of the mother. 
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Again in “‘ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1815 : — 


The soul itself is implanted from the father, which begins to clothe itself 
with a bodily form in the ovary, and whatsoever is afterwards added, whether 
in the ovary or in the womb, is of the mother, for it receives no addition from 
elsewhere. 


How completely the whole of the father is in the seed is thus 
made clear in “ True Christian Religion,” 584 :—_ 


Here it is only to be said that man’s seed is conceived interiorly in the 
understanding, and is formed in the will, and is transferred therefrom to the 
testicle where it clothes itself with a natural covering; and is thus conducted 
into the womb, and enters the world. , 


Hence it follows that will and understanding constitute the 
soul of man, the real man, to which the body serves as an organ 
of use. 

We are now ready for what is said in “ Divine Love and Wis- 
dom,” 232-234: — 


IN THE LORD THE THREE DEGREES OF HEIGHT ARE INFINITE AND UN- 
CREATE, BUT IN MAN THEY ARE FINITE AND CREATED. 


These three degrees with the angels are called Celestial, Spiritual, and 
Natural; and for them the celestial degree is the degree of love, the spiritual 
the degree of wisdom, and the natural the degree of uses. These degrees are 
so called because the heavens are divided into two kingdoms, one called the 
celestial, the other the spiritual, to which is added a third kingdom wherein 
are men in the world, and this is the natural kingdom. Moreover, the angels 
of whom the celestial kingdom consists are in love; the angels of whom the 
spiritual kingdom consists are in wisdom; while men in the world are in uses ; 
therefore these kingdoms are conjoined. How it is to be understood that 
men are in uses will be shown in the next Part. 

It has been told me from heaven, that in the Lord from eternity, who is 
Jehovah, before His assumption of a Human in the world, the two prior 
degrees existed actually, and the third degree potentially, as they do also with 
angels ; but that after the assumption of a Human in the world, He put on 
also the third degree, called the natural, thereby becoming Man, like a man 
in the world; but with the difference, that in the Lord this and the prior de- 
grees are infinite and uncreate, while in angel and in man they are finite and 
created. | 

It was by the assumption of a Human in the world that the Lord from 
eternity, that is, Jehovah, put on this third degree, for the reason that He - 
could enter into this degree only by means of a nature like human nature, 
thus only by means of his conception from His Divine and by birth from a 
virgin ; for in this way He could put off a nature, which although a receptacle 
of the Divine, is in itself dead, and could put on the Divine. 
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What is, then, the great use of the third or natural degree 
which belongs to the body of man and to the natural world? 
Let “ True Christian Religion,” 454, answer : — 


Man is in himself such as he is as to his internal man, but not such as he 
is as to the external; for the internal man is his spirit which acts by the ex- 
ternal. The material body, with which his spirit is clothed in the natural 
world, is an accessory for the sake of the processes of procreation and for 
the sake of the formation of the internal man; for this latter is formed in 
the natural body, as a tree in the ground, and as seed in fruit. More con- 
cerning the internal and the external man may be seen above (n. 401). 


Now “ True Christian Religion,” 167, says, “ Nothing but the 
body is provided in the womb.” But what sort of a body was it 
that the Lord took from the Virgin Mary? She had been the 
child of a Jewish father, and {from him had received her soul, 
her will and understanding, which had given quality to her body. 
“The mind makes the body” (True Christian Religion, 156). 

“ Conjugial Love,” 272, teaches us: — 


Man is possessed of a material body which is charged with cupidities. . «. 
Of such things consist the matters of which the bodies of men are composed. 
Hence the inward affections, which are of the mind, do not appear .. . for 
either the body absorbs them and involves them in its dregs, or by simulation 
deeply conceals them from the sight of others. 


Now the Lord said, “‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” 
_Paul says, “To be carnally minded is death.” He tells us 
what the works of the flesh are. ‘ Now the works of the flesh 
are manifest, which are these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulation, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like” (GAL. v. 19-21). Of the Jewish na- 
tion Isaiah says: “‘ Oh sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, 
a seed of evil-doers, children that are corrupters” (Isa. i. 4). 
Again: “‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities. . . . The Lord hath laid on him the iniquities 
of us all” (Isa. liii. 5,6). How all this was is most clearly taught 
as follows : — 


It is likewise a common expression with preachers, that the Lord also bore 
the iniquities and evils of the human race; but to admit into Himself iniqui- 
ties and evils, except by the hereditary way, can by no means be done. The 
Divine is not susceptible of evil. And therefore, that He might conquer evil 
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by His own powers — which no man was able to do, or can do — and so might 
alone become Justice, He was willing to be born as another man. If it had 
not been for this, there would have been no need of His being born; for the 
Lord could assume Human Essence without birth, as He did sometimes as- 
sume it, when seen by the Most Ancient Church, and likewise by the prophets ; 

*but for the very purpose of putting on evil, against which He might fight, 
and which He might conquer, He came into the world; also that He might 
conjoin in Himself the Divine Essence to the Human Essence. But the Lord 
had no evil that was actual, or His own; as He also says in John: Which 
of you convicteth Me of sin (viii. 46)? It is now clearly manifest from these 
things, what is signified by there being ‘‘a strife between the herdmen of 
Abram’s cattle and the herdmen of Lot's cattle”; which words immediately 
precede. The reason was that “the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then 
in the land.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 1573.) 


From the Word which the Lord heard read every Sabbath day 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, the Lord learned everything that 
was divinely good and true. He also saw that the whole Word 
was concerning Himself and His kingdom in heaven and on the 
earth. But from Mary He had assumed a nature full of Jewish 
evils and falsities, and the Jews were the worst of nations, prone 
to idolatry, externality, miserliness, covetousness, hatred, and 
adultery above all others. The Lord would also learn of the 
Jewish idea of the Messiah, that He would make the Jews supreme 
over all the nations on earth. All these things must He meet and 
overcome, not yielding to them in desire, thought, or act in the 
least. He would be misunderstood and most cruelly and unjustly 
treated. ‘All this He must bear without a murmur or the least | 
resentment. This was His great victory. ‘‘ When He was reviled, 
He reviled not again.” 

How superior to another man the Lord was in respect to His 
soul or mind we may see when we attend to what is said of the 
Lord as to sensual truth, thought, love, perception, vision, and 
temptation. As to sensual truth it is said: — 


As regards sensual truth, it is the first truth which is received; for in boy- 
hood the judgment does not go higher. It is sensual truth to see all earthly 
and worldly things as created by God, and each and everything for a purpose, 
and in all things whatsoever a certain semblance of God’s kingdom. This 
sensual truth is not received except with the celestial man; and because the 
Lord alone was a celestial man, these and similar sensual truths were received 
by Him in earliest boyhood; and so He was prepared for receiving celestial 
things. (Arcana Coclestia, 1434.) 
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_ The Lord’s visions are thus described : — 


There are many kinds of visions; which, by the Divine mercy of the Lord, 
will be treated of in what follows. The more interior the visions, the more 
perfect they are. With the Lord they were the most perfect of all; because 
He then had perception of all things in the world of spirits and in the heav- 
ens, and He had immediate communication with Jehovah. This communica- 
tion is represented, and in the internal sense is signified, by the vision in 
which Jehovah appeared to Abram. (/éid., 1786.) 


Of the Lord’s perception we read : — 


Abram said, Lord Jehovih. That this signifies the Lord’s perception, may 
be evident from this, that the Lord had the inmost and most perfect percep- 
tion of all things. The perception, as said before, was a sensation and a 
perceptive knowledge of all that was being done in heaven, and a continual 
communication and internal conversation with Jehovah, which the Lord alone 
had. This is meant in the internal sense by Abram’s saying to Jehovah, and 
was thus represented by Abram when he spoke with Jehovah ; so, too, in 
what follows, wherever the expression occurs, that Abram said to Jehovah. 
(/bid., 1791.) 

Of the Lord’s thought it is said : — 


The Lord alone when He lived in the world, thought from intellectual truth, 
for that was His Divine conjoined to good, or the spiritual Divine conjoined 
to the celestial Divine. In this the Lord was distinguished from every other 
man. To think from the Divine as from himself, never is man’s; nor is it 
possible in man, but only in Him who was conceived of Jehovah. Because 
He thought from intellectual truth, that is, from love or affection for intel- 
lectual truth, from it also He desired the rational. It is from this that it is 
here said that “ Sarai, Abram’s wife,” by whom affection for intellectual truth 
is meant, “took Hagar the Egyptian, and gave her to Abram her husband, 
for a wife to him.” (/did., 1904.) 


The Lord’s love is thus described : — 


The nature and quality of the Lord’s love transcends all human under- 
standing, and is the more especially incredible to those who do not know 
what the celestial love is in which the angels are; these angels for the sake 
of saving a soul from hell, make no account of death, yea, if it were in their 
power, they would endure hell for such a soul; they confess that this love is 
not in the least from themselves, but from the Lord alone. (/did., 2077.) 

The Lord’s internal was the very essential of love, that is, Love Itself, 
which is pure love, consequently, pure mercy towards the whole human race. 


(/bid., 1735-) 


What the temptations of the Lord were is thus set forth : — 


The temptation which is related in Matt. iv. 1-11, Mark i. 12, 13, Luke iv. 
1-13, contains the temptations in a summary; namely, that from love towards 
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the whole human race the Lord fought against the loves. of self and of the 
world, with which the hells were filled. All temptation is an assault upon 
the love in which a man is, and the temptation is in the same degree as the 
love. If the love is not assaulted, it is no temptation. To destroy any one’s 
love is to destroy his very life; for the love is the life. The Lord’s life was 
love towards the whole human race; and indeed it was so great, and of such 
quality, that it was nothing} but pure love. Against this His life, continual 
temptations were admitted, as has been said, from earliest boyhood to the 
last hour in the world. (/bid., 1661.) 


What now became of this body charged with cupidities which 
the Lord took from Mary? The general belief of all Christians 
is that He took it with Him to heaven. Thus Robinson, in his 
“Greek Harmony-of the Gospels,” page 233, note 167, says :— 


When the disciples beheld their risen Lord, they thought they saw a spirit. 
Jesus reassures them, and presents to them indubitable evidence that the 
same body of flesh and bones, which had been crucified and laid in the sepul- 
chre, was now risen and alive before them. 


But the doctrine of the New Church is, “ The Lord as to His 
Human Essence also became Jehovah.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 1503.) 

And that doctrine tells how this was brought about, so that the 
Lord was no longer the Son of Mary, having laid aside all that 
He received from her, whatever it may have been. On this sub- 
ject there can be but three possible theories, which are : — 


1. With what body did the Lord rise from the dead? Was it with the 
same material Body that was crucified and buried? And if so, did such Body 
still retain all the properties of matter, and all the relations of time and space, 
as before? Or, 

2. Did the Lord rise with His material Body divested of all its material 
properties, and absolutely converted or transmuted into a Divine Body? Or, 

3. Was the Lord’s Resurrection Body a Divine Substantial Body, alto- 
gether distinct from His material Body, the latter being completely separated 
from it at or about the moment of resurrection? And if so what then became 
of the material Body? (Hindmarsh, on the “ Resurrection of the Lord,” 


p- 30.) 
The last position is the true one. 


THAT THE LORD PUT OFF, BY SUCCESSIVE STEPS, THE HUMAN FROM 
THE MOTHER, AND PUT ON A HUMAN FROM THE DIVINE IN HIMSELF, 
WHICH IS THE DIvINE-HUMAN AND THE Son oF Gop. That the Lord 
was Divine and Human, Divine from Jehovah the Father, and Human from 
the virgin Mary, is well known. Hence he was both God and man, having a 
Divine Essence and a human nature, a Divine Essence from the Father, and 
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a human nature from the mother; and hence was equal to the Father as to 
the Divine, and inferior to the Father as to the Human: and further, that 
this human nature from the mother was not transmuted into the Divine Es- 
sence, neither commingled with it, is taught by the doctrine of faith, called the 
Athanasian Creed. Indeed, the human nature cannot be transmuted into the 
Divine Essence, nor commingled therewith. And moreover from the same 
creed is our doctrine, that the Divine took, that is united, to itself the Human, 
as the soul is united to its body, so that they were not two, but one person. 
From this it follows that the Lord put off the Human from the mother, 
which, in itself, was like the human of another man, and thus material, and 
put on a Human from the Father, which, in itself, was like his Divine, and 
thus substantial: so that the Humanalso was made Divine. (Doctrine of the 
Lord, 29, 35.) 


The Lord in the sepulchre, thus by death, rejected all the Hiuman from the 
mother. (Ath. Creed, p. 42. Latin Ed.) 


The burial of the Lord signified the rejection of what remained from the 
mother. (True Christian Religion, 130.) 
- The burial of the Lord signified the rejection of the residue from the 
mother. (/éid.) 


The burial of the Lord signifies the rejection of the residue of the Human 
from the mother. (Doctrine of the Lord, 16.) 


The Lord was conceived of Jehovah, and for this reason called Jehovah 
His Father, and from this it is that He is the Son of God, and Divine in Him- 
self. He could therefore glorify the whole body. Even that of the body which 
of those who are born of human parents is rejected and putrifies ( putrescit) 
with Him was glorified, and from the Divine in Himself was made Divine; 
and with this He rose leaving nothing in the sepulchre, it being otherwise 
with every man. (Spiritual Diary, app. VII., p. 26.) 


See also “ Invitation to the New Church,” p. 56, where it is 
said: ‘“ He said that He had bones and flesh, which spirits do 
not have, and ate and drank natural food with the disciples and 
in their sight.” This means of course that the Lord had divine 
substantial bones and flesh, but on the natural plane of exist- 
ence, 

Again : — 

The angels in another life appear as forms of love, being forms recipient of 
life, thus forms recipient of loves, for loves make the life of man. Since 
therefore the influent love and the recipient form are in agreement together, 
it follows that an angel or a man is of such quality as his love is; and this 
not only in his organical principles, which are in the brain, but also in the 
whole body, for the body is nothing but an organ derived from its principles. 
From these things it may be manifest, that man is made altogether new when 
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he is regenerated, for then all things and every thing with him are arranged 
to receive celestial loves. Nevertheless with man the prior forms are not 
destroyed, but are removed; but with the Lord the prior forms, which were 
from the material, were altogether destroyed and extirpated, and Divine forms 
received in their places, for the Divine love does not agree with any but a 
Divine form; all other forms it absolutely casts out; hence it is that the Lord, 
when glorified, was no longer the Son of Mary. (Arcana Ceelestia, 6872.) 


A human form may be made of wood. With this as a matrix 
or mold, preparation may be made to construct a human form of 
pure gold. The form of wood is removed, and in its place the 
form of gold is poured. In a like manner the body of the Lord 
from the mother was used as the covering or matrix in the place 
of which came down the Divine Itself. 

As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have 
life in Himself. (JOHN v. 26.) 

Thou will not suffer thine Iloly One to see corruption. (Ps. xvi. 10.) 

A body hast thou prepared me. (HEB. x. 5.) 

God giveth it a body according as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed 
its own body. (1 Cor. xv. 38.) ; 

The order is, vegetable seed, vegetable body; animal seed, 
animal body; human seed, human body; Divine seed, Divine 
body. 

In Matthew therefore we read : —- 

And behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom: and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent; and the graves were 
opened; and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of 
the graves, after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared to 
many. (xxvii. 51-53.) 

And although a stone was rolled at the door of the Lord’s sep- 
ulchre, and that door of the sepulchre made sure by being sealed 
and the setting of the Roman watch, yet when the Lord came 
forth : — 

There was a great earthquake; for the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. 


His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow. And for 
fear of him the keepers did shake and became as dead men. ( /éid. xxviii. 2-4.) 


And to John the Lord said : — 


Fear not; I am the first and the last: I am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and behold, I am alive for ever more, Amen; and have the keys of hell and 
of death. (Rev. i. 17, 18.) 
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Now repeatedly by Swedenborg, the body is called the cover- 
ing or clothing of the soul. The same must therefore be meant 
by the veil of the temple. It was now only this residue from 
the mother which veiled or covered the Lord’s Divine Human. 
Hence when at His resurrection He came forth from the tomb, 
His Divine burst forth to complete glorification, the residue of 
the mother was dissipated, the stone at the door rolled away, the 
very rocks were rent, a great quaking of the earth took place, 
the great veil in the temple at Jerusalem was rent from top to 
bottom, and the last representative act in that church performed. 

Hence Swedenborg says : — 


By the veil of the temple being rent, was signified that the Losd entered 
into the Divine Itself, having shaken off all appearances, and that at the same 
time He opened a passage to the Divine Itself, by His Human made Divine. 


One of the subtlest of all appearances is that the body is the 
man, that it lives, feels, and acts of itself. All this the Lord dis- 
persed, becoming Jehovah, life itself, even as to His body, the 
only complete man. 

Finally what was the result of the incarnation? Let the doc- 
trines again answer : — 


These Three, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are the three Essentials of 
One God, which make one, as the soul, body, and operation in man. (True 
Christian Religion, 166.) 

Before the world was created, there was not this Trinity; but after the 
world was created, when God became incarnate, it was provided and made; 
and then in the Lord God the Redeemer and Saviour, Jesus Christ. (/é#d., 


170.) 


The other result of the incarnation was the gift of the Holy 
Spirit : — 


Divine Love AND DIVINE WISDOM PROCEEDING FROM THE LORD AS 
A SUN AND PRODUCING HEAT AND LIGHT IN HEAVEN, ARE THE PROCEED- 
ING DIVINE, WHICH IS THE HOLY Spirit. 

In The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Lord it has been 
shown that God is one in person and essence, in whom there is a trinity, and 
that that God is the Lord; also, that the trinity in Him is called Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit; and that the Divine-from-which [Creative Divine] is called 
the Father; the Human Divine, the Son; and the Proceeding Divine, the 
Holy Spirit. The Divine is called “ Proceeding,” but the reason for its being 
so called is not known. It is not known, because until now it has been un- 
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known that the Lord appears before the angels as a sun, from which sun 
proceeds heat, which in its essence is Divine Love, and also light, which in its 
essence is Divine Wisdom. So long as these things were unknown, it could 
not be known that the Proceeding Divine is not a Divine by itself; conse- 
quently the Athanasian doctrine of the trinity declares that there is one 
person of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy Spirit. 
Now, however, when it is known that the Lord appears as a sun, a correct 
idea may be had of the Proceeding Divine, which is called the Holy Spirit, 
that it is one with the Lord, but proceeds from Him, as heat and light from 
asun. For the same reason angels are in Divine heat and Divine light just 
so far as they are in love and wisdom. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 146.) 

The Lord came into the world, and took upon Him a Human, in order to 
put Himself into the power of subjugating the hells, and of reducing all 
things to order both in the heavens and on the earth. This Human He put 


on over His former Human. This Human which He put on in the world was 


like man’s human in the world. Yet both Humans are Divine, and therefore 
infinitely transcend the finite humans of angels and men. And because He 
fully glorified the natural Human even to its outmosts, He rose again with the 
whole body, differently from any man. Through the assumption of this Hu- 
man the Lord put on Divine Omnipotence, not only for subjugating the hells, 
and reducing the heavens to order, but also for holding the hells in subjection 
to eternity, and saving mankind. This power is meant by His “sitting at the 
right hand of the power and might of God.” Because the Lord, by the as- 
sumption of a natural Human, made Himself Divine Truth in outmosts, He 
is called “the Word,” and it is said that “the Word was made flesh;”” more- 
over, Divine Truth in outmosts is the Word in the sense of the letter. ‘This 
the Lord made Himself by fulfilling all things of the Word concerning Him- 
self in Moses and the Prophets. For while every man is his own good and 
his own truth, and man is man on no other ground, the Lord, by assumption 
of a natural Human, is Divine Good itself and Divine Truth itself, or what 
is the same, He is Divine Love itself and Divine Wisdom itself, both in Firsts 
and in Lasts. Consequently, the Lord, since His advent into the world, 
appears as a sun in the angelic heavens, in stronger radiance and in greater 
splendor than before His advent. (/did., 221.) 

For the Divine which, apart from space, had filled all spaces (n. 69-72) 
penetrated even to the outmosts of nature; yet before the assumption of the 
Human, there was a Divine influx into the natural degree mediate through 
the angelic heavens, but after the assumption immediate from Himself. This 
is the reason why al) churches in the world before His Advent were represent- 
ative of spiritual and celestial things, but after His Advent became spiritual- 
natural and celestial-natural, and representative worship was abolished. This 
also was the reason why the sun of the angelic heaven, which, as was said 
above, is the first proceeding of His Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, after 
the assumption of the Human shone out with greater effulgence and splendor 
than before the assumption. And this is what is meant by these words in 
Isaiah: /n that day the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and 
the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven days, (xxx. 26.) 
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This is said of the state of heaven and of the church after the Lord’s coming 
into the world. (/did., 233.) 


After the incarnation the sun of the angelic heaven must have 
beamed with greater brilliancy, because thereby the natural mind 
was enlightened. Just what this specifically was we learn from 
this statement, made by Swedenborg to Hartley, who had asked 
‘if the Holy Spirit was not the same as the sphere of God : — 

The Spirit of God and the Holy Spirit are two distinct things. The Spirit 
of God neither did nor could operate on man, otherwise than imperceptibly ; 
whereas the Holy Spirit, which proceeds solely from the Lord, operates on 
- man perceptibly, and enables him to comprehend spiritual truths naturally ; 
for to the Divine Celestial and the Divine Spiritual the Lord has united the 
Divine Natural also, by which He operates from them. (Question V.) 


Now when we remember that Swedenborg says that the Divine 
apart from space fills all spaces, and penetrates even to the out- 
mosts of nature (Divine Love and Wisdom, 233), we can realize 
that, when the Lord rose from the dead, and His Divine pene- 
trated with promised sevenfold power to the outmosts of nature, 
the residue of the human from the mother would have been dis- 
sipated, the veil of the temple would be rent from top to bottom, 
the rocks themselves torn to pieces, and the earth be shaken. 
Not an atom of anything in heaven with the angels or on earth 
with men could have escaped the influx of the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit. Wherefore of the Day of Pentecost we read: — 


And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all of one accord 
in one place. And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of 
them. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with 
other tongues as the spirit gave them utterance. (ACTs ii. 1-4.) 


Jehovah had bowed the heavens and had come down, even to 
the assumption of a body of flesh and bones, involving all in 
nature’s three kingdoms — animal, vegetable, and mineral. He 
brought down to outmosts the sphere of His Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. All the forces of physical life and healing, yea, 
of gravity, cohesion, chemical affiinity, heat, light, electricity, 
germination, and fructification, were by Him preserved, and from 
Him received new power forever, for the sake of the human race 
as the seminary of heaven. By Him the natural mind of man 
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became so illuminated that spiritual truths could be illustrated, 
confirmed, and understood by natural truths, a thing impossible 
before the incarnation. This fact is made use of by Swedenborg 
on nearly every page of his writings, when he seeks to show what 
the most interior truths of spiritual life are, by illustrations drawn 
from the natural world. The influx of the Lord’s love and wis- 
dom is like that of the heat and light of the sun. The Trinity 
in the Lord is like that of soul, body, and operation in man. 
The three discrete degrees are like the seed, the pulp, and the 
rind of an orange. All changes of states of the mind in 
regeneration are like the changes of day and night, and of the 
four seasons, and so on almost without limit. The Lord is now 
a complete man, and present in all degrees of man’s life, from 
inmost to outmost, and from Himself He can immediately do all 
things in connection with the creation, redemption, salvation, and 
preservation of the universe. No wonder then that, — 

The four and twenty elders, which sat before God on their seats, fell upon 
their faces, and worshipped God, Saying, We give thee thanks, O Lord God 


Almighty, which art, and wast, and art to come; because thou hast taken unto 
thee thy great power, and hast reigned. (REV. xi. 16, 17.) 


ALBINUS F. FRost. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF THE New CuuRCH.* 


To those who were near Mr. Worcester and were in touch with 
the important work he was doing, it is well known that he gave 
much thought during the later years of his stay with us to those 
aspects of the Bible which were, and still are, commanding wide 
and popular attention in the religious world. “The Universality 
of the Inspired Scripture,” “The Science and the Holiness of the 
Word,” “ Bible Formation,” “The Word as the Son of Man,” 
The Word as a Whole,”’ — these and other kindred topics were 
made the subject of memorable discourses given at successive 
meetings of the Massachusetts Association, and of valued papers 
presented elsewhere. The volume before us fulfils the important 
service of bringing these chapters together and presenting them 
to the church at large in permanent and interesting form. The 
subject of the first of these papers is happily chosen as the title 
of the entire volume, because it is the one aspect of the Word 
which is ever uppermost in the author’s mind. But it is always 
rationally uppermost. Note how he presents it in the opening 
chapter : — 

The thought of the Lord by which the heavens were made is the thought 
of His love . . . and this loving thought is‘the Word which in the beginning 
was with God and was God, for it was the thought of God from the begin- 
ning. .. . This thought for men which creates, redeems, and saves, is the 
food by which man lives. It is the essence and origin of all the interesting 
knowledge that nourishes a sound mind, from the mind of an innocent child 
to that of the wisest angel of heaven... . 

It is the universal wisdom of human life in the Word that was made flesh 
and dwelt among us. To all men, in whatever circumstances, the life of the 
. Lord brings lessons of true humanity, which, if they will receive them, will 
nourish their souls to eternal life. . . . These lessons of the Word and of the 
life of the Lord are of no special interest to the mind that is full of the world, 


* The Bread of Life and other Chapters on the Bible. By the Rev. JOHN 
WorcESTER. Author of “Correspondences of the Bible,” “‘ Physiological 
Correspondences,” “‘Genesis and Exodus,” “ Matthew’s Gospel,” “The 
Promise of Peace,” etc. Bostom: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 
1901. $1.00. 
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or of its own attainments. But to the mind, or the part of the mind, that 
loves the Lord and heaven, and is earnest to live the life of heaven, they are 
the very Bread of Life. 

The studies collected under this significant title have lost 
nothing of their first freshness. It was Mr. Worcester’s happy 
talent to present the truth in a very living way, thus giving to his 
writings a lasting and perennial value. And this quality finds 
an emphatic illustration in the series of essays before us. No 
one can read them without recognizing their present and their 
permanent usefulness. They must take their place as classics 
of the New Church. | 

To one subject which runs through all these chapters and finds 
direct and luminous treatment in the last of them, we would call 
especial attention, because it presents a truth which is likely to 
hold a large and useful place in the New-Church teaching of the 
future. It is that which views “the Word as a whole” —asa 
perfect reflex of human life, individual and collective — as indeed 
the Book of Life, because infolding in itself everything of life 
from the beginning. To unfold what is thus infolded, so that 
the perfect humanity of the Word may be disclosed and seen in 
ever-increasing fulness, is the great mission of the New Church, 
and in the better fulfilment of that mission the volume before us 
cannot fail to be a most helpful factor. As a fitting close to our 
brief review of it we quote the summary description of this com- 
plete unity, or wholeness of the Word, which is found at the end 
of the striking chapter on “ The Universality of the Inspired Scrip- 
ture’: — 

The inspired Scriptures are the universal story of human life — the life of 
an individual, the life of mankind, the human life of the Lord. They tell 
of the innocence of its beginning, as in the garden of the Lord; of the sim- 
plicity of its early childhood, the simplicity of shepherd patriarchs; of the 
large development of knowledge of the world and of the evil of life, as in the 
history of Israel. They contain in their prophecies the awakening hopes of a 
true knowledge of God, and in. their Gospels the open revelation of Him. 
The Apocalypse tells of the judgment upon the evils which man’s perverse 
reason has brought into life, and ends with the establishment of the heavenly 
brotherhood among men, like a golden city alive with the love and the light 
of the Lord. And the heart of the whole is in the Psalms, which throb with 
the hopes, the fears, the joys, the sorrows, the penitence, the gratitude that 
the heart of man must always experience in becoming first itself and then 
the Lord’s. A wonderful book truly is this Word of the Lord; and its won- 
derfulness lies in the universality of its humanity. 
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Lire EVERLASTING.* 


Tuis little volume is a touching and beautiful tribute to Mr. 
Fiske, under Divine Providence, coming out so soon after his 
own death. The lecture which it brings us was delivered at 
Harvard University under the Ingersoll Lectureship, and must 
have been very nearly the closing work of his life. It forms a 
fitting completion to the series of studies by which he endeavored 
to find in the modern theory of scientific evolution, not merely 
intimations, but actual indications and evidences of immortality. 
Mr. Fiske was a prodigy of intellectual brilliancy and learning, a 
prolific, accurate, and most entertaining writer of history, and 
also an acute exponent of the Herbert Spencer school of philoso- 


phy. Mr. Darwin once said of him that he was the clearest © 


writer on philosophical subjects that he had ever read. 

But he went further than Spencer in turning his great knowledge 
of modern science to account in approaching spiritual and divine 
things. There seemed to be a deep and reverent yearning in his 
soul to find out God:and immortality in Him. This finds ex- 
pression in his book entitled the “Idea of God,” and is summed 
up in the closing words of this last book, “ Life Everlasting.” 
He says : — 


In the course of evolution there is no more philosophical difficulty in man’s 
acquiring immortal life than in his acquiring the erect posture and articulate 
speech. In my little book, “The Destiny of Man,” I insisted upon the dra- 
matic tendency or divine purpose indicated in the long cosmic process which 
has manifestly from the outset aimed at the production and perfection of the 
higher spiritual attributes of humanity. In another little book, “Through 
Nature to God,” I called attention to the fact that belief in an unseen world, 
especially associated with the moral significance of life, was coeval with the 
genesis of Man, and had played a predominating part in his development ever 
since, and I argued that under such circumstances the belief must be based 
upon an eternal reality, since a contrary supposition is negatived by all that 
we know of the habits and methods of the cosmic process of Evolution. No 
time is left here to repeat these drguments, but I hope enough has been said 
to indicate the probability that the patient study of evolution is likely soon to 
supply the basis for a Natural Theology more comprehensive, more profound, 
and more hopeful than could formerly have been imagined. The nineteenth 
century has borne the brunt, the twentieth will reap the fruition. (pp. 85-87.) 


* Life Everlasting. By JouN Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 
pp. 87. $1.00, net. 
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We are not as hopeful that by any process of reasoning in 
natural theology a satisfactory knowledge of divine and spiritual 
things can be attained. In the “ True Christian Religion,” 11, 
we read :— 


Knowledge about God, and thence the acknowledgment of God, are not 
possible without revelation; and knowledge about the Lord . . . is not pos- 
sible without the Word, which is the crown of revelations; for man, by the 
revelation which is given, is able to approach God. 


But we are also taught in the New Church that there is an 
influx from heaven which causes a man to see when he thinks 
spiritually that there is a God and that there is a life after death. 
These, as the Rev. John Worcester has said, are the fundamental 
truths of spiritual common sense. (Compare True Christian 
Religion, 8; Apocalypse Explained, 955, 1115; Heaven and Hell, 
602.) 

It has become the fashion now with some students of natural 
science to deny this, and try to show that there is no such univer- 
sality of belief in God and immortality as has been long believed.: 
Indeed, some hold that such conceptions can be only the poetic 
flowering of a very advanced stage of civilization. They deny 
that the primitive man and savage can have any such concep- 
tions. Mr. Fiske is opposed to this, and most of his lecture is 
given to arguing against it. 

After suggesting as the origin of a belief in the “unseen 
world” the dreams of a savage in which he hunts again with 
deceased comrades, he makes this a most important distinction 
between man and all below him in the order of evolution. He 
says : — 

The all-important fact is that this dreaming savage has somehow acquired 
a mental attitude toward death which is totally different from that of all other 
animals, and is therefore peculiarly human. (p. 26.) 


He traces the development of this conception with the growing 
powers of abstraction, and urges that, — 


Thus, in the very process of becoming human, our progenitors arose to 
the consciousness of death as something with which humanity has always and 
everywhere to reckon. From the earliest and most rudimentary stages of the 
process, however, the conception of death was not of an event which puts an 
end to human individuality, but of an event which human individuality sur- 
vives. If we look at the circumstances of the genesis of mankind purely 
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from a naturalist’s point of view, it cannot fail to be highly significant that 
the mental attitude towards death should from the first have assumed this 
form, that the human soul should from the start have felt itself encompassed 
not only by the endless multitude of visible and tangible and audible things, 
but also by an unseen world. (pp. 35, 36.) 


This is a remarkable confirmation, from the naturalist’s point 
of view, of the teachings of the New Church. He goes on to 
trace the history of this conception with the Buddhists, the Jews 
(citing the case of Saul and Samuel at Endor to refute the claim 
that immortality is not found in the Old Testament), with the 
Greeks, and the Christians. He notes the effect of the Coper- 
nican and Darwinian theories upon it, followed by the unsettling 
of thought, the skepticism and atheism of the eighteenth century 
reaching into the nineteenth, and the advance from that mourn- 
ful condition to positivism and a reverent agnosticism which 
“ acknowledges the limitations of the human mind and builds as 
far as it may, and leaves the rest to God.” 

He commends the vigorous scientific temper of to-day, but 
questions “ just how far the canons of scientific method are com- 
petent to guide us in dealing with ultimate questions.” He admits 
that as far as terrestrial experience goes “we have no more war- 
rant for supposing consciousness to exist without a nervous 
system, than we have for supposing the properties of water to 
exist in a world destitute of hydrogen and oxygen.’”’ Hence, it 
is agreed, we cannot conceive of the conscious soul as entirely 
dissociated from any material vehicle. He asks: — 


Now, how much does this famous argument amount to, as against the be- 
lief that the soul survives the body? The answer is, Nothing! absolutely 
nothing. Until we can go where the testimony may be, we are not entitled to 
affirm that there is an absence of testimony. So long as our knowledge is 
restricted by the conditions of terrestrial life, we are not in a position to make 
negative assertions as to regions of existence outside of these conditions. 


(pp. 61-65.) 


He then discusses at considerable length Moleschott’s apho- 
rism, “No thought without phosphorus!” or the materialistic 
theory that consciousness is a function of the brain and nervous 
system, as bile-making is a function of the liver. A discussion 
of the application of the law of the correlation of forces to the 
mind follows. Tyndall and Spencer once inclined to believe that 
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thought and feeling were transformed vibrations of the brain and 
nerves, under this law. But in 1900 Spencer, in his eighty-first 
year, withdrew from this position. 

Mr. Fiske took the position in 1874 that thought is devoid of 
extension and cannot be submitted to mechanical measurement ; 
that the physical circuit of motion is complete in itself, and our 
conscious life forms no part of it, but has a circuit of its own of 
another kind, concomitant with the physical. Thus he states his 
conclusion : — | 

Materialists sometimes declare that the relation of conscious intelligence to 
the brain is like that of music to the harp, and when the harp is broken 
there can be no more music. An opposite view, long familiar to us, is that 
the conscious soul is an emanation from the Divine Intelligence that shapes 
and sustains the world, and during its temporary imprisonment in material 
forms the brain is its instrument of expression. Thus the soul is not the 
music, but the harper; and obviously this view is in harmony with the con- 
clusions which I have deduced from the correlation of forces. 

Upon these conclusions we cannot directly base an argument sustaining 
man’s immortality, but we certainly remove the only serious objection that 
has ever been alleged against it. (pp. 80, 81.) 

This is as far as he gets in his argument for life overiastiaas 
It is as far as he could be expected to get without divine revela- 
tion. He does well to show that the soul, or mind, is distinct 
from the material body, and may therefore survive its dissolution. 
Here the gospel of the New Jerusalem is needed, declaring the 
Lord in His risen and glorified Human as the resurrection and 
life of the spiritual body in the spiritual world, and showing how 
life everlasting may be rationally understood and believed. John 
Fiske is a forerunner, coming in the name of natural scientific 
truth, to prepare the way and gather out the stones for hens Lord 


in His Second Coming. 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES.* 


Tuts is a reprint of a work which has been before the church 
for a number of years, and has proved its value and usefulness. 


* The Parables of the New Testament Spiritually Unfolded. With an Intro- 
duction on Scripture Parables: Their Nature, Use, and Interpretation. - By 
Rev. Edward Craig Mitchell, Pastor of the New Jerusalem (or Sweden- 
borgian) Church, St. Paul, Minn. Second Edition. Philadelphia: William 
H. Alden, 2129 Chestnut Street. 1900. $1.25. 
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Beginning with an excellent essay, in which the nature and pur- 
pose of the parables of the Word are lucidly treated, it proceeds 
to an extended and practical explanation of forty distinct par- 
ables of the New Testament. As the full title would imply, these 
are considered quite exclusively upon their spiritual side, only 
_guch attention being given to the letter as will make clear its 
relation to the more interior meaning. As an illustration of the 
author’s method and style we make the following extracts from 
the explanation of ‘“‘The Mustard Seed ” : — 


Spiritual mustard-seeds are sown in a man’s mind, when he desires to use 
the truths of the Lord’s Word to shun evils as sins; when he determines to 
make the Divine Truth his rule of life, instead of being governed by his own 
ideas. Naturally, we love our own ideas, which flow from our self-love. And 
when we do any good, we naturally claim it as our own, and congratulate our- 
selves on our own goodness, and also desire to have others praise our goodness. 
But such goodness is the least of all kinds of goodness. And the truth held 
in this way, is the least of all seeds of truth, carrying within it the mere unde- 
veloped germ of heavenly good. But if we persevere in doing good, our Lord 
will gradually develop our goodness. And as we increase in our desire and 
determination to shun evils, the quality of our good will improve. And then 
our wisdom will increase, until, as angels, we shall know and understand 
many things which we cannot now comprehend. . . . As we see all good to be 
the Lord’s, and as we do good in the name of the Lord, we shall grow out of 
our self-importance, and become more spiritual in quality. Then the truths 
in our minds will branch out and become as growing herbs... . 

The parable teaches us not to despise small beginnings. We cannot fore- 
see all that will result from little things, either in good or in evil. It is the 
part of wisdom to encourage and develop all good, true, and useful things, 
and to discourage all evil, false, and injurious things. “For a good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit, and a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” The 
things which are in the angel, in fulness of life, were in him as a man on earth 
in seeds. And these things are in the angel now, as fruitful trees, because 
as a man, he encouraged the growth of the seeds, as beginnings of spiritual 
life. 


DruMMOND’s Lire WorkK.* 


Tue charming personality of the author of “‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World” will lead readers to welcome this new life 
of him by one who does not claim the intimate personal knowl 
edge which Professor George Adam Smith had, but who writes 


* The Practical Life Work of Henry Drnmmond. By CUTHBERT LENNOX, 
New York: James Pott & Co. 190%. pp. 244. 
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with a skill superior to that biographer. It is difficult to see how 
the author could have done better in throwing the strongest light 
on Drummond’s life, and exhibiting him in all his rapidly changed 
attitudes of service. 

It is shown that Drummond as a lad was of active disposition 
and scientific tastes, that in college he was not a hard student, 
but an intensely friendly man of purest habits, that he was deeply 
stirred by Moody, and at once threw himself into the work of 
accompanying and assisting Moody, that he gave this up reluc- 
tantly and went back to college, and so reached a lectureship 
which involved his being ordained, though he went no further as 
a cleric, that he worked for others less instructed, and so gave 
the talks which finally formed his famous book, that he journeyed 
south and east and west as a naturalist, but found his true work 
in rapid travels among the colleges to speak of religion to stu- 
dents, and that his ‘“‘Greatest Thing in the World,” and like 
booklets, were the ripe utterances which he made to boys and 
men, whom he approached with sincerest love. 

We learn that he said in 1892 of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World” : — 

I may have put a pressure upon certain analogies which they could not sus- 
tain. I would write the book differently now if I were to do it again. I 
should make less rigid application of physical laws, and I should endeavor to 
be more ethical. 

We also see how he was affected when he came to Boston to 
deliver his Lowell lectures, and found that he would have a great, 
eager audience instead of a scientific coterie to address, how he > 
shut himself up in his hotel and rewrote the whole series, which 
formed the volume, “‘ The Ascent of Man.” This book, of course, 
clouded his reputation both as a scientific and as a religious 
thinker, but his biographer declares : — 

His discoveries were always derived from intuition rather than from reason, 
and we may suggest that evolutionists may in time, by laborious work, reach 
the point which Drummond attained without being well able to say how he 
got there. 

- He was never tried for heresy, and seemed to be superior to 
accusations, of which he took no notice. Once, at Northfield, 
Moody was requested by critics to question Drummond, and 
promised to do so, but when the critics called to learn the result, 
Moody said :— 
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Within half an hour of his coming down this morning he gave me such 
proof of his being possessed of a higher Christian life than either you or I 
have, that I could not say anything to him. You can talk to him yourselves, 
if you like. 


But the best of the Life to us is Drummond’s conduct when he 
was taken up by the nobility and flattered and applauded. He 
showed his greatness by not losing sight at all of his evangelistic 
aim. He gave three addresses in the crowded ballroom of Gros- 
venor House, having the leading men of England and the most 
aristocratic women before him, but he spoke to them as simply 
as to one of Moody’s congregations, and made a prayer in closing, 
which has been preserved : — 


Lord Jesus, we have been talking to one another about Thee, and now we 
talk to Thee, face to face. Thou art not far from any one of us. Thou art 
nearer than we are to one another, and Thou art saying to us, “ Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest;” so we come, just as we are. We pray Thee to 
remember us in Thy mercy and love. Take not Thy spirit away from us, but 
enable us, more and more, to enter into fellowship with Thyself. Bless all 
here who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. Help those who love Thee not, 
and who miss Thee every day they live, here and now to begin their attach- 
ment and devotion to Thy person and service, for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Here was a prophetic man. He was not in the brightest light, 
but he saw what was essential in religion, and he sought to bring © 
his science into the service of the Lord. He walked with God, 
and in his extremely painful illness his faith was not confounded. 
It was truly said of him by Dr. Maurice Dods at the funeral : — 

Little concerned about the formalities of religion, ashamed of some of the 


travesties of Christianity, he was through and through, first and last of all, 
a follower and a subject of Christ. 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL SENSE OF THE WorD.* 


THESE expositions cover the first and second books of Samuel 
and most of the first book of Kings. They were originally pub- 
lished in the Mew-Church Messenger, for which they were pre- 
pared at the request of the League of Young-People’s Societies 
as an acompaniment of the daily Bible readings arranged by that 
* Pearls from the Wonder-Book. By Rev. THOMAS A. KING, Church of the 

Divine Humanity, Chicago, Ill. Swedenborg Publishing Association: Ger- 

mantown, Pa. 1gor. 40 cents. 
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body. We heartily welcome their republication in permanent 
and inviting form. The New Church stands in need of simple 
expositions of the deeper meaning of the Scriptures, ard espe- 
cially of those which deal continuously with entire books of the 
Word. For this work Mr. King shows peculiar fitness. As an 
interpreter of the Word he is able and careful; he keeps close to 
the divine sources of light, steadily refusing to draw upon his 
imagination, and his expositions are uniformly clear, interesting, 
and practical. A concise preface, which gives a brief outline of 
the subjects treated in the internal sense of the Word, viewed as 
a whole, closes with the following characterization of the contents 
of the volume : — 


This little book is in no sense a critical exposition of the portions of the 
Word covered by it. Its chapters were written from week to week in the 
hope of helping the young people of the church to a better knowledge of 
the internal sense of the Word. The exposition is not doctrinal, and must be 
judged only from the view-point of opening something of the infinite things 
of that “ Word forever settled in heaven.” It is only an effort to bring forth 
some pearls from the great “ Wonder-Book.” The author will feel amply re- 
warded if it awakens deeper interest in the young people for the Word which 
is able to make wise unto salvation, and for the writings of the church which 
make it possible for them to enter intellectually into the things of faith. 


A single extract will reveal the quality of Mr. King’s work. It 
treats of Goliath and his armor : -- 


Goliath was a giant. He stands for the conceit and intellectual pride that 
show themselves in all forms of a faith-alone religion. Such feelings and 
thoughts close the mind to heaven and foster the growth of a state of heart 
and intellect which turns away from the simple precepts of charity —of daily 
keeping the Lord’s commandments. He is the feeling, he is the thought that 
we are better than other people because we know more than they do. He 
belongs to the natural heart, and we all have to meet him in one form or 
another. He is Phariseeism in the church. Now, it is true beyond any ques- 
tion that if one receives and humbly lives the heavenly doctrines of the 
church, he is brought by the Lord into a quality of spiritual life not possible 
to one who is ignorant of spiritual truth; but such an one is not puffed up ; 
nor does he despise others; he is humble, knowing that all good is from the 
Lord. He is an Israelite in whom is no guile. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible for a man intellectually to grasp the teaching of the church; to see how 
wonderful it is; to have all his doctrinal problems solved by it, and be proud 
of his knowledge — c@nceited and cold. He may come to think he is holier 
than others because he sees the errors and weaknesses of what they believe. 
Such a feeling, such a thought, is Goliath. His presence in the mind is deadly 
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to all genuine spiritual life—a giant of hell which defies the army of the 
living God. The armor of Goliath stands for all the false reasonings by 
which such a state is defended. His helmet of brass, coat of mail, greaves of 
brass, target of brass, and spear —these things are, spiritually considered, the 
false ideas with which the feeling that faith, or truth alone, saves, covers itself. 
To the man who is in this falsity they seem a perfect protection. If we only 
look down into our natural minds we shall have no difficulty with finding 
this Goliath. He is more than a false dogma; he is the pride of the natural 
man in the possession of truth. 


The convenient and attractive form given to this volume, and 
its very moderate price, cannot but be helpful in assuring it the 
wide circulation which it deserves. 


A Story WITH A PurRposE.* 


Tus little book has no preface or introduction, but upon the 
page where introductory words would be looked for appears the 
following : — 


The finest of al] fine arts is the art of home-making, and the wife is the 
artist. JAMES E. MILLS. 


The story which makes the volume has for its chief purpose 
the exaltation of home-making. There is no attempt to realize 
this purpose, however, by drawing beautiful pictures of genuine 
home-life — although glimpses of such life are not wanting —- but 
rather by forcibly depicting the dangers which may ensue when 
one who conscientiously seeks to fill her place as wife and mother 
becomes possessed with the idea that the spirit of unselfishness 
often demands the true interests of the home to be sacrificed to 
‘‘general usefulness.” The author handles her subject skilfully 
and in a way that is quite sure to make a deep impression upon 
the reader. We are exceedingly glad, also, that she found it in 
her way to take up some delicate but vitally important features 
of the marriage relation which are seldom publicly touched upon, 
and about which much misconception prevails, extending even to 
the New Church. It is enough to say that they are dealt with in 
a thoroughly wise and helpful manner, and that the consideration 


* Leaves from a Life-Book of Today. By JANE DEARBORN MILLS (Mrs. 
James E. Mills). Swedenborg Publishing Association: Germantown, Pa. 
1901. 50 cents. 
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of them is a most useful feature of the story. In a few instances, 
we must confess to being unable to see how the conclusions 
which the author has reached can legitimately follow from the 


premises she seems to lay down, but as these conclusions are 


uniformly sound and correct we have been little troubled by the 
apparent discrepancy. While the volume is not one that readily 
lends itself to quotation, we cannot forbear making a single ex- 
tract. It is from a conversation between Marion, the leading 
character of the story, and her mother, and occurs near the end 
of the book :— | 


“ But mother, what is wifehood, really? Just home-making?” 

“No, much more. It is a growing into a one with your husband, you the 
feminine and he the masculine of that one. We have no name for the mar- 
velous being which is the married pair. All the powers of each are immeas- 
urably increased by this interior union in marriage, beyond what either could 
grow to be alone.” 

“ Mrs. Huntington would call this ‘merging’ the wife in the husband.” 

“ It isn’t, any more than it is merging the husband in the wife. Both char- 
acters are modified each by the other.” 

“ And you think that I, for instance, can develop individually, as fully in © 
this way as by the one I was trying?” 

“Much more so; for you do not give up anything, except, temporarily, 
something of the pleasant external form. But you have other gifts which are 
as really yours, and more important, if there is any difference. You have 
especial abilities as a wife and mother, and these you were crowding into the 
background. And you are especially fitted to understand Ralph, and to give 
him the stimulus, as only a wife can, in the exercise of some of his strongest 
qualities, and this you have overlooked. When you were a mere girl and first 
knew how common it is to give the name of ‘ business’ to any kind of mean- 
ness which will bring gain to the one doing it, you were quite enthusiastic 
about what every honest man should do to make such dishonesty a disgrace; 
but now when you have a husband who is giving his life to just this effort, 
you do not see the individual growth there is in your joining him by making 
his home a centre of strength and inspiration for such work.” 

“T have never thought of it so before. How blind I have been.” 

“You had to learn, of course, in your own way. Why, Marion, there is no 
work in the world which demands the fully rounded out character of a human 
being more than that of a wife and mother. A mere lecturer is narrowness 
itself compared with her.” 


We have only to add that the book is brought out in a style 
befitting its subject and quality, and we trust it will have many 
readers. 
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RECENT FICTION OF THE CiviL War PERIOD.* 


THE great success of Mr. Churchill’s previous book, “ Richard 
Carvel,” has fully justified him in trying again, with descendants 
of Richard for leading characters and with the war between the 
States as the intensely interesting period. St. Louis is the place 
of the story until the war carries us to Vicksburg, to Grant’s 
headquarters at City Point, and to Washington. It is St 
Louis before the war to which we are first brought, and here are 
quickly introduced, without an unnecessary word of description, 
Colonel Carvel, the Southern gentleman, his imperious but 
genuinely womanly daughter, Virginia, the hypocritical Yankee 
cringing before his employer, Carvel, and scheming for his prop- 
erty and daughter, the negroes proud of the families to which 
they belong, the horrible slave-dealer, the honest and brave river- 
captain, and many others, including a fierce judge who hates 
slavery, and his young law student, Stephen Brice. 

Mr. Churchill brings forward not a few public characters of the 
time, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Douglas ; he gives several studied 
scenes in which he portrays Lincoln with evident effort to honor 
him; he takes us through exciting events in the siege of Vicks- 
burg; he brings us into critical moments like that of the judge’s 
death; and yet there is nothing in the book so powerful as the 
lovers’ story, and beside this the rest seems labored and rather 
commonplace. 

When Virginia Carvel and the Bostonian, Stephen Brice, first 
met, they were sundered by every obstacle except moral motive. 
She was rich, impulsive, scornful, a nearly spoiled Southern 
beauty, and she was very angry with him. He was poor, a Puri- 
tan, abhorring slavery, a law-student without prospects in that 
community, and coldly silent. Yet from the first they were im- 
pressed with each other and could not help thinking about each 
other, though they seldom met and never kindly, until at the 


* The Crisis. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1901. §22pp. $1.50. 

The Reign of Law. By JAMES L. ALLEN. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1900. 385 pp. $1.35. 

Eben Holden. By IrnvinG BACHELLER. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 
1900. 432 pp. $1.50. 
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war’s end the impoverished, self-subdued Virginia, even won by 
an interview with Lincoln to respect the North, gave herself to 
Major Brice of the Union army, in every fibre of whose being she 
knew true manhood to dwell. It is in these two and in Virginia’s 
father and Stephen’s mother that Mr. Churchill gives us his best 
characters. In his great effort to do justice to Lincoln he began 
as if he would succeed, but in the end we feel that he failed, 
because he could not rise to the moral height which that extraor- 
dinary man had reached at the time of his death, but the book 
will do good, especially to the young. 


The “Reign of Law” is written of the neighboring State of 
Kentucky and of a date a few years later. Mr. Allen has made 
several other books of Kentucky life, and now he turns to the 
hemp-fields and opens with a very graphic description of the 
course of that industry, and so gives us a sketch, which reads 
like an autobiography, of a young man brought up on the farm 
and endowed with great strength mentally and physically. After 
the Civil War he learns of new opportunities for study at the 
capital of the State, and earns his way there, to become a 
“preacher.” At first all goes well, but ere long a series of ser- 
mons aimed by his pastor against other churches leads him to 
visit them in turn, with the result that he finds them all equally 
positive in their possession of truth and quite as sincerely devout 
as his own. He talks with his pastor and is warned to cease in- 
vestigating. While thus perplexed he is led to read Darwin and 
Spencer and comes to doubt all theology in favor of evolutionary 
science. Consulting his teachers upon this new difficulty he is 
warned again, and grows rebellious, and so finally is expelled 
from church and school, and goes home unwelcomed by his poor 
parents whose every hope was in his success in the pulpit. 

Continuing to read his new books he becomes an Hegelian of 
the left, and is lonely indeed until a young lady, once a proud 
slave-owner, now dependent on teaching, comes into his neigh- 
borhood. They find great happiness in each other, though he of 
course insists upon pleading the “ Reign of Law”: — 

The universe — it is the expression of Law. Our solar system—it has been 
formed by Law. The sun—the driving force of Law has made it. Our earth 


— Law has shaped that, brought Life out of it, evolved Life on it from the 
lowest to the highest, lifted primeval Man to modern Man. 
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Of course she has no answer to this but personal affection, and 
so the story ends, very simply as it began. It is unpleasant that 
there was no one to tell this honest thinker that he had formed a 
kind of faith and to show how fully the Scriptures, rightly inter- 
preted, illumine the deductions of science, and reveal at once the 
God of order and the order of God. 


“Eben Holden” comes forth labelled “A Tale of the North 
Country,” which means Northern New York. It is told autobio- 
graphically by a boy and man as he goes through scenes in forest, 
farm, school, college, editor’s room, the battle of Bull Run, and 
Congress. It is difficult to take much interest in this loquacious 
man who is always covering himself with glory, but the foster- 
father, Eben Holden, is a good study, not nearly so well drawn 
as David Harum, from whom he appears to be copied, but a fair 
specimen of backwoods philosopher and a true philanthropist. 
There is a story of love, but it is crudely told. 


In these books we have the good humor and frankness and 
generosity of the American character ably set forth, with an 
abundance of that fearfully corrupt English which, for some 
reason not explained, the average American so delights to use 
and to read, that enough of it in a book insures its financial 
success. 

In Stephen Brice and Abraham Lincoln of the first book, in 
David of the second, and in Eben Holden and Horace Greeley 
of the third, the church of to-day in America has to deal with 
unchurched minds much broader than the old creeds, more 
honest than some churchmen, and having in them the noblest 
qualities in the rough. It is of value to the clergy to study such 
characters in real life and in books, and to seek to meet such 
men where they are rather than to avoid them as skeptical and 
irreligious. This is precisely the problem of the church to-day, 
and is not in process of rapid solution. We are glad to remem- 
ber that not a few such independent thinkers have found them- 
selves at rest in the New Church, and we hope that they will 


come in increasing numbers. We should avoid all excess of cere- — 


mony and all that sentimentality which will surely repel them 
from us as from other connections. 
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WITHIN THE GaATEs.* 


The publishers tell us that, — 

This book may be called one of “ The Gates Ajar” Series; it sets forth in 
dramatic form some of the maturer views of the author upon the mysteries 
of the unseen life. 


And the author explains its connection with a previous work in 
the following preliminary note : ——. 


This drama has so departed from the plan of the original story, “The Gates 
Between,” published by me long ago, that it is, in fact, a new work, and has 
therefore received a new title. 


As is implied in the words quoted above, the scenes of the 
drama are mainly laid in the spiritual world. Dr. Thorne, an 
eminent and devoted physician, but a religious skeptic, is first 
introduced to us in his own home, to which he makes a hurried 
visit for his dinner, on a day when he has treated eighty patients. 
Tired, impatient, and irritable, he complains at everything, speaks 
harshly to his wife, and neglecting the usual parting caress—a 
thing he had never done before -—- hastens off to meet another 
engagement. On the way his nervous horse takes fright and he 
is killed. The next scene reveals him in the other world, just 
emerging from the accident, and surprised that he comes out not 
only unhurt but freed from a lameness that had long burdened 
him. The experiences which follow, and which make the bulk of 
the volume, are thoroughly realistic, and show plainly the author’s 
acquaintance with Swedenborg, but at the same time her failure 
to be fully guided by his teachings and the principles which he 
unfolds. 

Two features of the drama have much interested us. The one 
is the picture which is given of Dr. Thorne’s deep devotion to 
his wife, his chief suffering under his new conditions coming 
from his inability to comfort her and to remove from her mind 
the effect of his ungracious behavior at their last interview, and 
his great longing being for reunion with her. The other is the 
gradual removal of his skepticism, and the influence which his 
little boy, whom he finds in the other world, has in bringing about 


* Within the Gates. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. $1.25. 
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his humble and grateful recognition of the presence and power 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Indeed, the final scene, in which the “ Sacred Figure” of the 
Lord appears, and Dr. Thorne and his wife, with whom he has 
been at last reunited, “bow their heads before the Divine Pres- 
ence,” while “the child remains at the feet of the Christ,” is so 
reverently depicted that it would seem impossible that it should 
awaken other than the most fitting emotions. 

Regarding the work not as an accurate picture of life in the 
spiritual realm, but as a free exercise of the imagination of one 
who has grasped some general truths respecting that life, there is 
much in it which we are glad to read and to commend. 

‘We append two or three passages which it gives us pleasure to 
quote : — 

What a perfume the flowers have in this country! This seems to be a rose, 
yet it is not a rose. You might call it the soul of a rose. Exquisite what- 
ever it is. Some one has dropped this one. There is a personality clinging to 
it. Curious! It is as though I clasped a little hand when I touch it. 

Those are our institutions of education and of mercy. They are a great 
pleasure to us. We have our temples, colleges, music halls, libraries, schools 
of science, hospitals, galleries of art, as a matter of course. What did you 
suppose we did with our intellects and our leisure? 


Speaking further of the hospitals, it is said : — 


Our sick are not of the body, but are sick of the soul. Our patients are 
chiefly from among the newly-arrived who are at odds with the spirit of the 
place; hence they suffer discomfort. 


THE POLYCHROME PROVERBS.* 


In looking over the volume on Proverbs we have been struck 
anew with the self-reliance of Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns 
Hopkins University, the general editor. He has crowded the 
critical notes of the special editors with notes of his own, which 
are sometimes written in a most infelicitous style. Thus, in the 
passage on the drunkard (xxiii. 29-35), all other commentators 
have seen a graphic and connected description, concluding with 
the words that the intoxicated man is “as he that lieth down in 


* The Book of Proverbs. Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text with Notes. 
By the late AuGustT MULLER and Emit KautTscu. Leipsic, Baltimore 
and London. 1go!. 
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the midst of the sea or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast,’’ 


but Professor Haupt doubts the repetition of “lieth” in both 


lines, substitutes another word, arraigns Frank, Toy, Budde, and 
others as making “impossible” renderings, and finally intro- 
duces us to the lines : — 


And thou shalt be like a seafaring man in the midst of the sea, 
And like one fallen asleep after a draught of poisonous gall. 


Nor does he stop here, but takes up the next and last verse in 
which the drunkard says that when he awakes he seeks the dram 
again, and declares that this is “probably the gloss of an anti- 
teepotaler, who admits that intoxicating liquors may be poison, 


but a very palatable and comparatively .harmless poison, from 


which he does not propose to abstain in the future.”’ 

His free substitution of other words than those in the Hebrew 
text, and the laughing suggestion of satirical glosses where the 
text speaks very seriously, strike the reader as most unhelpful 
critical work. 


THE GOLDEN RULE BROTHERHOOD. 


We have received from Mr. Theodore F. Seward the prospectus 
of the Golden Rule Brotherhood, of which he is Secretary, and 
which is what its name implies. His especial object at this time 
is the inclusion of Hebrews in this universal organization. We 
give him our best wishes, as we have done in similar previous 
enterprises. 


Notices of the following books, which are omitted for lack of 
space, will appear in our next issue: McConnell’s “‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Immortality”; Dresser’s “The Christ Ideal”; and 
son’s “ Deafness and Cheerfulness. 
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